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TWO YALE GAMES. 


INETEEN to nothing. 
The great game is over. We have been raised toa 
pitch of wild expectancy and then onee again our hopes 
have vanished in air, and we decide to wait another year. 
Heaven was weeping at our misfortune, and from the 
sky, the eaves, from one’s very clothing, the water was con- 
stantly dripping, dripping. Those who were fortunate 
enough to be under shelter were huddled together in 
bedraggled groups, waiting for the crowd to leave. For 
my part, I was half unconscious of the rain, for I was 
thinking of last year’s game and of the curious way that it 
had woven itself into my destiny. I was awakened from 
my reverie by the pleasing vision of a cabman, and ten 
minutes later was bowling merrily down town, very com- 
fortable and very dry. 
Now, while a cab is very good in its way and infinitely 
preferable to a crowded car on the elevated, yet there may 
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be occasions on which, if you took a cab, you would arrive 
say fifteen minutes too late. In such a case you take the 
elevated. I had had an affair of this sort not six months 
ago, and here I was on the very scene of my terrible ride, 
and of this I was thinking this afternoon as I came down 
the avenue from the game club-wards. 


When I attended the Thanksgiving game of a year ago 
that grim destiny which rules over us all had placed my 
seat, No. 47 I think it was, in a position which enabled me 
to survey the occupants of a certain tier of other seats 
without any violent contortions on my part. 

Now I am an interested party, and so would hardly like 
to say whether Ruth Minthorne was what men would call a 
beautiful woman or not. It may be that there was a trifle 
over-much of determination about the corners of her mouth. 
You understand that this is not my opinion, but I have 
heard a remark made to that effect. Brown eyes, a fore- 
head not too high, and features that seem to respond to the 
lightest touch of an idea, all contributed in a face that drew 
me with a subtle fascination the first moment I saw it. 
But then there is no such thing as describing a beautiful 
woman. 

Well, on that memorable, mournful Thanksgiving Day I 
ran across this face—yet the face was only part—about 
which I have jnst been talking in this foolish way, and I 
confess that I turned my eyes oftener and oftener from the 
slaughter to look at the seat opposite mine, and when the 
end of that miserable carnage finally arrived I had deter- 
mined upon a definite plan of action. By this time I fancied 
that the manner in which the girl applauded had given me 
some key to her character. I did as Richelieu had had thé 
weakness to do—I admired her, because I saw her “Applaud, 
and in the proper places.” 

In the confusion following the game, when everything 
connected with Princeton was to the rest of mankind as 
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nothing is to thirty-two, I did not take long to join the 
party which 1 had been regarding with so much interest. 

I knew Jack Granger and his mother very intimately, 
and was pleasantly surprised to find that Miss Minthorne 
was a cousin of theirs. She had lived in London with her 
father for a few years back, and so I had never met her 
before. 

On the following Sunday it occurred to me that I had 
neglected in a shocking way my social duties with the 
Grangers, and I determined to call that afternoon. By 
some curious coincidence I found Miss Minthorne at the 
house, and made a very pleasant renewal of our acquaint- 
ance. When she asked me to call, I accepted the offer 
with more alacrity than I am wont to use on occasions of 
that sort, and with an increasing frequency that augured ill 
for my peace of mind. For the first time in my life I found 
a woman whose ideas and sentiments in some way corres- 
ponded with my own, who liked the same books and who 
was, in a word; congenial, with so much contrast, however, 
as to make a foil rather than a mirror. But this will hardly 
account for a man’s falling in love, so I decline to discuss 
the causes of the thing, but simply know that before the 
winter was over, I was desperately in love with Ruth Min- 
thorne and was living in a state of alternating happiness 
and depression that ought to have made my hair turn gray. 
But it didn’t; and on this point, too, I decline to enter the | 
domain of scientific inquiry. 

My friend, Courtney Fox, came back to New York in 
December, but by some slip of the postman I did not know 
of his arrival until he had been in town some six weeks. 
He had been well around the world since I had seen him 
last, and was now trying to reconcile himself to an abrupt 
change from Southern California to the trying winter of 
New York. 

Courtney was of a temperament inclined to be suscepti- 
ble, but his Arab life seemed to have kept him from any 
permanent attachment; we had come to look on him as a 
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butterfly, and I think we rather pitied him. So when he 
told me that he had met the woman without whom life 
would be unendurable, I laughed outright. He had met 
this remarkable lady a number of times in the course of his 
varied career, and she was of different ages, characters and 
nationalities. Her name, too, was not so fixed a quantity 
as one might expect; in fact, the only permanent character- 
istic was that without her the life of Mr. Courtney Fox 
would be unendurable. If these ladies éver become sufli- 
ciently intimate to compare notes—but this is a digression. 

I ridiculed Courtney until he became positively angry, 
and when I asked for her name he cried, savagely, “A man 
who is utterly unable to comprehend such a thing as love 
is neither worthy nor likely to receive the confidence of a 
man in things that his nature is too frivolous to under- 
stand.” 

This remark was so undeniably true that I did not care 
to hazard a reply; but as the bearings of the observation 
lay entirely in the application of it, I let him go and recalled 
old Burton’s sage reflection, “’Tis no virtuous habit this, 
but a vehement perturbation of the mind; * * * a dis- 
ease, frenzy, madness, hell. It subverts kingdoms, cities 
and towns, and makes a massacre of men.” 

Courtney did not long remain angry, but he refused to 
discuss the subject or to tell me his charmer’s name. He 
did go so far as to say that he believed that there was some 
sort of rival in his path, but with the easy confidence of a 
man of the world, he dismissed this unknown danger with 
a few puffs of a cigar. And never from that time did he 
mention the subject; for which I was sorry to a degree, for 
Courtney was never so interesting as when he was dread- 
fully in earnest. 

But I forgot this and the other petty cares of life in main- 
taining my own mental equilibrium beneath the tingling 
of my nerves, arising out of frequent meetings with Miss 
Ruth. She was provoking—that girl; holding me off in 
such a tantalizing way, and yet never positively discourag- 
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ing me. And then she used to take me into her confidence 
in such a sisterly way that I almost wished she wouldn’t; 
but there is no fathoming woman. She gave me to under- 
stand, after a while, that an old friend of her father’s had 
renewed his acquaintance with the younger part of the 
family in a surprisingly earnest way. From what she used 
to say I did not take long to discover that this family friend 
was interested in Ruth to a perplexing degree; but as to 
whether this interest was reciprocated I certainly could not, 
by any searching, find out, and it is this that led me to say, 
a minute ago, that there is no fathoming woman. 

And so I came to sympathize somewhat with Courtney. 
I began to feel that the time had come for action. I flat- 
tered myself that I had not been deceived in my first guess 
at Miss Ruth’s character. She was nothing if not enthu- 
siastic—not that weak gush that marks so many girls, but 
an ability to become very much in earnest, and an enlarge- 
ment of the faculties when she was so; and I came to the 
conclusion, after much reflection, that when I should find 
Ruth in a state of such enthusiasm and ardor as I had seen 
her at the Thanksgiving game, that then, then or never, I 
would pour out my whole soul to hers, and trust to striking 
some responsive chord. Quixotic, perhaps, but worth try- 
ing. 

It so fell out that the occasion presented itselt about this 
time, which I was only too willing to use. The final game 
in the Intercollegiate Base-ball Championship series was to 
be played at Manhattan field; and I reflected with some 
satisfaction that it was for Princeton that I had first seen 
Ruth in the light of an enthusiast, and that it was highly 
probable that this was just the opportunity I wanted. A 
younger brother, whom, by-the-way, I did not particularly 
love, and a host of cousins, to say nothing of her father and 
grandfather, were Princeton men, so her enthusiasm was 
really quite natural. 

“Hang it,” said I to myself, “ you can’t propose on a 
grand-stand;” and however much you may disagree with 
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some of my ideas, I am sure that you will not contradict 
me in this. I can imagine, of course, a situation where 
general rules might be relaxed, but as for the great majority 
of us, we would prefer to go through that uncomfortable 
formality at some place other than at a college game. But 
as it turned out, Ruth could not go after all, as she was 
suddenly called out of town. 

So up to Manhattan field I went with one or two men 
from the Club, having learned the evening before that Miss 
Minthorne would be in town that afternoon, just one hour 
too late for the game ! 

Things were now approaching a crisis; so I smoked four 
cigars, and as the last fumes of the fourth sailed heavenwards 
in a graceful wreath, I had decided what to do. If Prince- 
ton won, I would make the fellows some excuse, rush down- 
town, be the first to tell Ruth, and then—. But suppose 
Princeton should lose—but I had no time to think about 
that now. 

Full of this amazingly brilliant resolution I cheered my- 
self almost hoarse, but not quite, and when the last inning 
closed I wasted no time in throwing my hat heavenwards, 
for the extras might be down-town as soon as I was. In the 
seething, surging crowd I caught sight of Courtney pressing 
his way through the crowd. He drew me off in a little 
corner just vacated by the excited crowd; “Old man,” he 
cried in a hoarse voice, scarcely above a whisper, “I take 
back all I said. In half an hour I shall be the happiest of 
men. She can’t refuse when I tell her about the game. 
Ruth Minthorne is the most enthusiastic girl you ever saw. 
My only danger is that devil of another fellow getting there 
first.—Bye-bye, old man; wish me good luck.” But he was 
not gone. As he sprang towards the car and would have 
made his way through the crowd, I pushed him back with 
the force of a madman. “It’s a lie,” I cried, “a damnable 
lie,” and he understood the rest. I was at the gate before 
him, and just had time to pull a bill out of my pocket and 
give it to the guard. “ That man is after me to rob me,” I 
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whispered, with a truth more poetic than real, “keep him 
back until I am off’ The man muttered something that 
assured me that he understood, and I had the satisfaction 
of starting off with the train, leaving my life-long chum 
hopelessly mingled with the crowd on the platform, and 
hurling imprecations at my fast-vanishing form. 

Not until this moment did a realizing sense of the situa- 
tion come upon me. So Courtney was my hated rival then, 
and I was his. I thought hard for some five minutes, and 
then the absurdity of the situation burst over me and I 
broke into a hearty laugh; in fact I found myself the victim 
of such uncontrollable merriment that a Yale man at my 
side could only give vent to his feelings by remarking, as 
if to the surrounding atmosphere, “Thitty-two to nothing.” 

Then I turned to thinking again—Courtney was, most 
probably, on the next train, and the nose of the engine was 
dangerously close behind our rear car. Or suppose Ruth 
had not come! What if she should keep me waiting even a 
couple of moments! ‘A thousand dollars for five minutes!” 
I groaned again and again. Why did that cursed train 
keep so close behind? It was criminal, this recklessness ; 
I determined to speak to the conductor about it. What if 
it should pass us? Such things had happened before. 

But the stars kept their appointed courses; nothing 
stopped its progress for an instant, and when I had -at 
last torn down the steps of the Eighth Street station 
I could see the horrible, crawling monster, belching 
forth its human freight on the platform I had just left. 
The two blocks that stretched between me and the Min- 
thorne’s old-fashioned house in Clinton Place seemed miles 
of pitiless flags. I fancied I could hear Courtney’s step 
behind me, but I dared not look around; I mounted the 
steps in two flying leaps; I gave a vicious pull at the door- 
bell that would have snapped a flimsier wire in two; it 
seemed as if the maid would never come; I heard her stop 
before the mirror as she walked sedately through the hall; 
I tapped frantically against the glass; I seized the astonished 
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girl and turned her square around facing the stairs. “Tell 
Miss Minthorne that I want to see her right away—run, 
Rosa, it’s a matter of life and death.” 

Well, she came, and she had never seemed so beautiful 
before. I arose from my seat, waved my orange flag, 
“ PRINCETON FIVE, YALE Two.” That was all. Ruth threw 
her arms wide apart, “ Hurra ror Princeton,” she cried 
and ran forward as if she would throw her arms around my 
neck. Then she stopped. 

Now, tell me, you who read these lines, tell me—suppose 
you should see before you a beautiful girl, whose lightest 
glance meant more to you than all else in the world, and 
suppose you should see her with her arms flung wide in the 
air, her eyes flashing with enthusiasm, and saying in every 
look and in her whole attitude, “ Blessed be the feet of him 
that brings good tidings,” tell me what you would have 
done. 

* * * * * * * 


Well, I did it. 

And I cared not now who might arrive, orwhen. I heard 
the door-bell without a tremor, and I smiled a grim, sar- 
donic smile, and Ruth smiled a radiant, angelic smile, 
when the faithful Rosa handed -her the conventional paste- 
board bearing the words, 


Mr. Reginald Courtney Fox. 


M’ Cready Sykes. 




















AFTER THE Puay. 


AFTER THE PLAY. 


9) [ ID the tawdry purple and tinsel bright, 
With a mimic crowd bowing low at his feet, 
In crown and sceptre of gilt bedight, 
And a poor robe falling in fold and pleat, 
He stalks on the stage and takes a seat. 
Ah, well; let him prosper while he may ; 
The curtain ’s soon down, for the hours are fleet, 
And the king ’s but a beggar after the play. 


In his borrowed plumage, poor, shallow cheat, 
He struts the stage with a strange conceit ; 
But let him prosper while he may— 


The king ’s but a beggar after the play. 
Burton Egbert Stevenson. 


A DOMESTIC COMPLICATION. 
L 
[coLoRADO. ] 


HE Odeon Theatre was filling up with an audience which, 

as the next morning’s paper would say, was “ large and 
fashionable.” All the notable people in Vrainton were 
present. Van Hauten, the critic, was talking to the chief 
editor of the Vrainton Morning News. His satellites were 
scattered through the house, gathering paragraphs for the 
next number of the Rambler, the Vrainton society journal. 
Mrs. Travers-Arbuthnot—she always used both names—the 
leader of Vrainton society, was just entering her box with 
her daughters. The youngest had recently “come out,” 
and all the lorgnettes in the house were turned on her. It’s 
rude to stare at a person with the naked eye, but its per- 
fectly proper to do so through an opera-glass. Several 
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prominent musicians and literary men—Vraintonians, of 
course—were in the stalls. In fact, the élite was out, and 
the appearance of Maurice Doré, the new baritone, would 
prove to be one of the events of the social season. 

There was a buzz of conversation in the building—gossip, 
chiefly—for a theatre, before the curtain rises, is as good a 
place as a church vestibule for gossip ; and now and again 
you could catch a word or two, then a laugh, all mingled 
with the rustling of programmes and the sound of the seats 
settling into their sockets as the bustling ushers threw 
them down. . 

Most of the boxes already contained their occupants. ~ 
The members of the orchestra presently filed in from 
under the stage, and when the white-gloved, sleek-looking 
conductor stepped briskly to his seat, picked up his baton, 
glanced over the waiting musicians, said a word or two to 
the first violins and finally rapped on his music-rest, the 
overture began. 

In one of the boxes were two girls, an elderly lady and a 
gentleman. The last was perusing the cast on the pro- 
gramme, the lady was endeavoring to disentangle her eye- 
glasses from the pendants on her watch-chain, and the girls 
were talking—one in particular; she was very talkative. 

“ Do you think he will see us, Marguerite?” she said. 

“See us? Who? Oh, your baritone? Why, I don’t 
know, really!” 

“ Well, I think it will be perfectly horrid if he doesn’t. 
He has a lovely voice, and he’s an awfully nice man. I 
know you'll like him; and his eyes, why they’ll fairly 
startle you! I declare, Marguerite, I believe you’ll fall in 
love with him at first sight!” 

“ What perfect nonsense you do talk!” was her com- 
panion’s sole reply, as she leaned with her elbow on the 
cushioned edge of the box. She was a brunette, whose 
dark eyes seemed to grow deeper in color the longer one 
gazed at them. In fact, an ardent New York admirer had 
expressed it very neatly when he said, ‘“‘ Miss Marguerite 
always looks at you as if she loved you!” A half-disdain- 
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ful smile had hovered about the corners of her mouth at 
her friend’s words, and it lingered as she went on: 

“You know I told you he was down at Lockport when 
we were there, and while he was calling one day he was 
| suddenly taken ill and—there’s Arthur Greig, I wonder 
who that is with him—and they turned the guest-chamber 
into a sick-room, do you remember, mother?” turning to 
the lady sitting behind them, “and I was nurse; oh, it was 
lots of fun. We called him Monsieur Maurice, and he 
called me Sister Jessica. When he got better and could 
venture out we used to sit in a broken-down sort of summer- 
house they had in the garden facing the bay—awfully 
romantic, wasn’t it? I wish you had been there—and then 
he would tell me about himself. He wanted to return to 
Italy and go on with his music, and one day he became 
sentimental and almost—oh, Marguerite, just look at Mrs. 
Granstone’s new opera-cloak. Isn’t it perfectly sweet! ” 

Sister Jessica, as we may as well call her, and her friend 
had been school chums at Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
The former’s family had moved out to Colorado, and when 
Marguerite, who was an orphan, returned from abroad, 
where she had been studying for the opera, one of the first 
things she did was to accept her chum’s invitation to visit 
at her home in Vrainton, a town near the foot of the Great 
Rockies. Just then Vrainton was highly elated over the 
success of the Odeon management in securing Maurice Doré, 
the new baritone, and his company. How well Sister Jessica 
knew the singer we have overheard. It was not strange» 
then, that she should be present at this the first night of 
Doré’s appearance, although it happened to be the night 
after Marguerite’s arrival at Vrainton. Moreover, she was 
very anxious to see what Marguerite would think of him. 
Marguerite Ingham was always a favorite with the other 
sex, and yet, as is often the case with such girls, she appar- 
ently did not care a straw for men. It seemed to be a 
philosophy of life with her never to evince any concern 
about them. She never discussed them—which was lauda- 
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ble; never ventured her opinion about them—which was 
exasperating; never showed any preferences—which was 
tantalizing. To most people she was an enigma. Girls 
did not like her; men raved over her beauty. Nevertheless, 
her chum knew that such characters do not often reach 
their logical conclusion. They usually become entangled 
in the meshes of their own theories, and end by accepting 
the help of their entangler for their extrication. Otherwise 
they are unwillingly at last left hanging high and dry in 
their theories, and theories ossify one rapidly when it’s too 
late to change. And so Sister Jessica waited with some 
interest for the result of Marguerite’s meeting with Doré. 

The overture was ended. There was a weak effort at 
applause. The buzzing, which had only relaxed a trifle 
during the music, began again with new vigor. Late comers 
were ushered to their seats and subjected to the stare of 
the house, and then the tirrrring! of the electric bell was 
heard. The conductor got up into his place again, and the 
house was al] attention. 


Maurice Doré made a hit. Van Hauten—and he was an 
authority, of course—declared, with a profound connoisseur- 
like, one-sided, shake of his head, that “—er, Gounod’s 
music had—er, seldom been better sung—ah !” 

Before the opera began, as he was peeping out of the 
wings at the house, Maurice had caught sight of the party 
in the front box. Against the crimson hangings he had 
seen the outlines of a perfectly-modeled neck. He had 
caught the gleam of golden brown hair, and had noticed 
the sweeping curves of a queenly figure. 

“ Sister Jessica, as I live! Who the deuce would have 
thought it?” the call-boy heard him mutter. Then he 
added, musingly: ‘* Wonder who the other girl is ?” 

He threw his whole soul into his acting and singing. 
Never had he so felt the pathos of the words. His. voice 
that night was sweeter and purer than it ever had been, and 
he found himself wishing that the vld maestro at Florence 
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had been in the house to hear him. And when he bowed 
his acknowledgements he bowed once directly to the box 
in which he had recognized the face and figure of his Lock- 
port nurse. 

“He has seen us, Marguerite! I’m going to send him a 
card. I want you to meet him to-morrow.” 

“ Just as you say,” replied the other carelessly. 

As they drove home afterwards, scarcely a word was 
uttered. One never wants to talk much after a powerful 
opera. But when the two girls got to their room, as they 
stood before the fire, Sister Jessica turned to her chum and 
said : 

“Well, Marguerite, and how do you like Monsieur 
Maurice ?” 

“Oh! he has a pretty voice—and fascinating eyes, 
though I believe the effect was partly made-up, and—I 
thought at first I had seen him somewhere before, though 
I can’t place him, but do talk about something else. It’s 
been Monsieur Maurice all day long. I shall positively 
hate him to-morrow !” 

* Will you?” slowly answered her friend, with a sort of 
“ just-wait-and-see ” toss of her head. 

Monsieur Maurice received his card and next morning 
he called at the house on South 15th street. Evidently he 
was a great favorite with the family. It had been well 
known at Lockport that he was very much in love with 
Jessica Munrave. She liked him well, but that was all. 
Rumor, indeed, whispered it abroad that she preferred 
some one else, though who that was, the said rumor did 
not state. There’s always a “some one else” in such 
things. It adds a little excitement to the report. Maurice 
was a Southerner, handsome of course, warm-hearted and 
passionate. Yet he had never said anything about his 
sentiments to Miss Munrave, for divining them one day 
she had dropped some potent ice-cold hints about “non- 
sensical summer fancies,” etc., and he had deemed it wiser 
to keep his counsel fora time. His surprise may be better 
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imagined than described when he saw the woman he and 
the Lockport part of the world thought he was in love 
with, in the front box at the Odeon. 

He felt a thrill of pleasure pass over him when a card 
was handed to him late that night, and an anxious joy made 
his pulse beat hard the next morning when he paused on 
the top of the stone steps waiting a response to his pull at 
the bronze bell-knob, and stared at the illuminated — in 
the stained glass over the lintel. He thought of his triumph 
the night before. He wondered if the people he had passed 
on the street knew him. He wondered how Sister Jessica 
would greet him. Would he meet the other—bah! What 
right had he to think of the other girl when he was in love 
with Miss Munrave? Well, was he in love with her very 
much after all ?—and the door opened. 

He met the other girl, and it was not long before he and 
she were on the best of terms. Their musical tastes lay so 
near together that they were on mutual ground almost im- 
mediately. Marguerite was a trifle cold, but the actor had 
a way of melting her hauteur which made her angry at 
first, then he smoothed her temper, and it was done. 

“ Well, do you hate him?” asked Sister Jessica in her in- 
sinuating way, after he had gone. She had been an amused 
listener, adroitly managing the conversation so as not to 
make it apparent that she was playing her cards. “No, I 
like him pretty well. He’s nothing extraordinary, however. 
I don’t see what you make such a fuss about him for. He 
talks cleverly enough—but then he’s seen so much of the 
world, he’d be a dunce if he didn’t have a good deal to say 
for himself. But what on earth made him wear that awful 
necktie? I detest redon aman. Next time I shall tell him 
so. And does he always use that pronunciation? I wish I 
could do it as he does. I think it’s awfully ’cute—” 

“ Why, one would think you took a deep interest in the 
man, to hear you talk, Marguerite. Let’s go for a walk. 
It’s so close indoors.” Sister Jessica was smiling as she put 
on her things. Her cynical friend had never been known 
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to talk so volubly about a man before. What was coming? 
When they passed Monsieur Maurice in the Park—which 
of course was quite avcidental—she smiled again, for Mar- 
guerite immediately stopped to speak to a child making 
mud pies on the curb-stone, and at the same time glanced 
back at the retreating figare—certainly a strange proceed- 
ing for one so formally particular as Marguerite. 

The young actor called again the next day, and that after- 
noon’s mail brought passes for the same box at the Odeon 
that they had occupied the first night. Marguerite was 
delighted, and Sister Jessica, of course, was glad to go again 
and hear her summer patient sing. “Ah,” thought she to 
herself as she flung her black boa around her neck—she 
knew what suited her— Monsieur Maurice, Monsieur Mau- 
rice, you surely are smitten! These men, who say what 
they dare and look the unutterable things in the summer- 
time, they are gay deceivers, all!” Three winters had 
scarcely passed since Maurice’s romantic convalescence at 
Lockport, and here he was hopelessly in love with Mar- 
guerite—almost at first sight, and what was worse, it was 
mutual. Oh, what a joke on the stately, the dignified, the 
unfathomable Marguerite! and she laughed to herself again 
as she pinned a brooch in her cloak. 








Maurice Doré and his company left Vrainton for the 
East at the end of the week. He had made a decided im- 
pression, and some busybodies, whose sole work in life is 
gossiping, wondered why he was at the Munraves’ so fre- 
quently during his stay, and beautiful Arabian Night tales 
of romance were dreamed of by these persons. 

“Marguerite, you’ve been awfully blue to-day. What’s 
the matter ? 

The girls were alone again, before the fire in their room. 

“Why, nothing! I haven’t been blue, I’m sure. It’s 
just your imagination.” 

“ Perhaps it was.” There was a pause, and then: 
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“But, tell me, Marguerite, did you positively hate him, 
after all? I thought—” 

The door slammed and Sister Jessica was by herself in the 
firelight. She sat there with her elbows on her knees, and 
her chin resting on her hands, staring into the grate for a 
long, long time, thinking—society girls do have their 
thoughtful hours, occasionally. 


Il. 


[LONDON. ] 


Despite the weather, St. James’ Square and Pall Mall 
seemed to be livelier than usual. The fog that was setting 
over the city blurred all forms and shapes, and even the 
ceaseless roar and rumble of the metropolis were partially 
deadened by the heavy atmosphere. The buildings towered 
gloomily into the darkness overhead, for the street lamps 
could only shed despairing rays a few feet around them 
through the slowly deepening mist. Here and there gloved 
and water-proofed policemen stood, tall and grim, at street 
corners, like helmeted etatues, dripping with moisture. 
Passing cabs and carriages were wet and shiny and their 
metal finishings glistened fantastically when they swept into 
the range of the dull red lamp-light, while the shadows they 
cast on the slimy street were waveringly indistinct. It was 
truly a miserable night, even for London. But the occu- 
pants of most of the carriages and the greater portion of the 
muffled pedestrians, probably, had not cared a straw for 
the weather. The annual Halworth Reception at Willis’ 
Rooms was of more importance than the weather. 

The huge ball-room was gayly lighted, and its great gilt- 
framed mirrors and balconies, its fluted columns and crystal 
chandeliers and its floral decorations vied in brilliancy with 
the crowd on its polished floor. It was one of the finest 
balls ever seen in the city—the Halworth Receptions always 
are magnificent. 
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Two of the guests divided honors as lions of the evening. 
One was Maurice Doré, the new American baritone, who 
had recently captivated London audiences, and the other 
was Miss Marguerite Ingham. The latter had been one of 
the most popular girls of the season. She had been pre- 
sented at court by the American Minister; royalty had 
complimented her beauty, and what with balls, dinners, 
receptions, and so forth, she had enjoyed an enviable suc- 
cess. Somehow people got to know about her acquaintance 
with Doré, and a few went so far as to say that she was 
engaged to him. This was, however, purely a rumor. 
There was no doubt that he paid her marked attention at 
Willis’ that night, and when they waltzed together it was 
not only their American style of waltzing that made them 
conspicuous, but—well, they were such a striking pair, and 
it was the general remark how alike they were in looks; 
but, then, Americans abroad all have a certain indefinable 
similarity that, to an observant person, is as pronounced as 
their accent. 

It was getting late, and the floor was becoming less 
crowded. The pieces of torn lace and ribbon and the 
bruised flowers that were scattered on the ground near the 
chairs against the wall showed how great had been the crush. 

Maurice Doré was standing in a little group of friends, 
when Marguerite and her partner came by. It is very 
interesting to catch little scraps of conversation in a crowd. 
One thus gets glimpses at so many differing spheres of exist- 
ence. Doré was saying: 

“Yes, I was in a shipwreck once in my life, when I was 
achild. I can just remember how the deck of the vessel 
looked, and I recollect someone said the storm was the 
worst ever seen on the coast. Two men were washed over- 
board, and to end it we ran aground; and my parents, the 
nurse and baby were all lost that night,” he added in a 
lower tone. Marguerite could catch no more. 

“Mr. Jackson, let’s turn back and—excuse me, but do 
you mind — Mr. Doré I wish to speak to—him for a 
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minute?” she said suddenly to her escort, speaking hur- 
riedly and looking at him with a strange look in her eyes. 

Mr. Jackson, a thorough Londoner, and an Oxonian to 
boot, was somewhat surprised at her request, but having 
been immensely taken with the American girl’s ndiveté and 
liveliness—for she had dropped most of her icy hauteur 
this evening—and being still more influenced by her 
wonderful eyes, immediately consented. ‘‘ Deuced extraor- 
dinary, though, ’pon my word,” he mentally added. 

Maurice Doré came to where Marguerite was standing. 
“T overheard you telling those people,” she began, in a 
restrained voice, “about the shipwreck. Tell me, please— 
will you pardon my rudeness ?—when—how long ago that 
was ?” and with lips parted and one band clenched to her 
side, she anxiously waited for a reply. Maurice Doré was 
startled. Why should she ask? What was the matter? 
_.“ Twenty-four years ago last month,” he answered. 

Marguerite gave a little gasp. Then, with an effort, she 
went on: 

“And—aend the baby, was it a—a girl?” 

“Yes,” the actor replied, slowly. 

“Then, then—I am your—” and Mr. Jackson caught 
her in his arms as she fell fainting. 

“ Most extraordinary thing I ever heard, by George,” he 
afterwards told a chum, as they were walking down the 
High, at Oxford. “ Why, you know, old man, it turned out 
that she had been picked up by some of the fishing people 
on the coast out there, wherever it was, and after some time 
her relatives in New York, I think, claimed her, you know; 
while the brother was kept by the people who found him, 
and was brought up by them. And he developed a very 
pretty voice, and some old tellow got hold of him and edu- 
cated him, and sent him abroad, and died while his protégé 
was away, leaving him his money, and—well, by George, it 
was deuced extraordinary, wasn’t it?” 

V. Lansing Collins. 




















Dotor SANcTA. 


DOLOR SANCTA. 


HE mournful spirit of the night 
Is harping dirges on the wind-swept trees ; 
The uncertain moonlight struggles through the leaves ; 
All nature weeps and dews the earth with tears, 
And all her grief is echoed in my soul. 


A holy grief, a grief that lives in love— 

A grief that murmurs memories of the dead— 
Fills all my life with lingering minor tones, 
Touching my ear with echoes of the past, 
That ever die, yet, dying, grow more sweet. 


My eyes are dim with mists of early days, 
My thoughts are lingering still on friends now gone, 
And all the life and love of other years 
Is flooding o’er my soul with sympathy— 
A holy grief that has its fount in love. 
W. A. Dunn. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


S GEORGE STANFORTH left the law office of the 

well-known firm of Jones, Cranberry & Jones, rather 
early one January afternoon, to go up town, it was with 
great expectations of a novel experience and of a welcome 
break in the monotony of his life. 

George Stanforth was a young lawyer of twenty-five. 
His father had been a well-to-do farmer of central New 
York, by no means ashamed of his blood, and the possessor 
of a stately old homestead, surrounded by innumerable, 
rambling, red barns. 

Not being blessed with an overflowing exchequer, and 
naturally of a steady disposition, he managed to keep aloof 
from the pleasures of the great city and attend pretty faithfully 
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to his work. While in New York, he had made the 
acquaintance, through an old college chum, of a young 
doctor, Malcolm Forth, who was assistant physician at a 
private hospital for melancholia. Dr. Forth was married, 
and lived in one of those queer little towns, abbreviations 
of New York, known as the Oranges. Hither, on Sundays, 
George used often to go and spend a quiet day. And now 
he had just accepted, with a great deal of pleasure, an invi- 
tation from Malcolm to a ball, given at the hospital, in honor 
of a self-created Empress Josephine, and was hastening up 
town to dress for the occasion. 

When George entered the parlor of the institution, a very 
respectable-looking house just off Madison avenue, he was 
prepared to see something out of the ordinary; but, with the 
exception of a few startling costumes, there was nothing 
but what one would come upon in the best society imagin- 
able. At one end of the room he caught sight of Mrs. 
Forth. He made his way toward her, and she introduced 
him to an old gentleman, once very well known in literary 
circles. Perhaps too much learning had made him mad. 
At all events, he now insisted that he was Sir Walter Scott, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that they restrained 
him from permanently adopting the Scottish national dress. 
This was George’s first experience in conversation with a 
lunatic, and the fact—then unknown to him—that Sir Walter 
was almost stone deaf did not make matters any easier. At 
last, despairing of his success as an entertainer of the insane, 
he fled unceremoniously from his literary friend, and seated 
himself dejectedly in a corner, to watch the rest of the com- 

any. 
' He had not been there long before his gaze became 
suddenly fixed upon a young girl on the opposite side of 
the room, a perfect Ophelia, tall and slender, with golden 
hair, and large, dark, dreamy eyes. There was a sad, half- 
timid, half-wondering expression on her lovely face, as she 
looked compassionately around the reom. Presently her 
eyes fell upon George, and, after some hesitation, she arose, 
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and making her way across the room, asked him, in a sweet, 
low voice, if he wouldn’t dance with her. When they had 
waltzed together for some time she led him to his corner 
and they sat down. 

As yet scarcely a word had been spoken. George, 
as has been said, had found it exceedingly difficult to 
get on with his-deaf friend, and the fact that he was 
now changed for a beautiful, silent girl, though cer- 
tainly more romantic, did not at all lessen the difficulty. 
Silence at length growing intolerable, since the introduction 
had been rather informal, George blurted out: “ Er—what’s 
your name?” Then unconsciously speaking out his 
thoughts, “ You look like the Queen of Sheba,” meaning 
the little girl in Aldrich’s book. 

“IT”? she stammered, “I”? And then drawing herself 
up majesticly, “I am; and you, most noble Solomon, have 
done me thankless honor, thus to visit my humble court. 
I have been disgraced, banished from my country, im- 
prisoned in this foreign land—but here around me have 
gathered my most trusty vassals. Yonder,” pointing to 
poor Sir Walter, “ behold Altaschith, chief of my philoso- 
phers. He that foretold the famine, he that is most trusty 
servant, he that—” 

Just then Mrs. Forth beckoned George across the room. 
George arose angrily, made his excuses, and bowing pom- 
pously almost to the floor, hastened away. Mrs. Forth, 
who seemed unaccountably annoyed with him for talking 
“so long,” as she said, immediately introduced him to some 
more curiosities, whom she informed him it was his duty 
to try and entertain. 

The new specimens were all terrible bores. George 
could not stop thinking of his fantastic little friend, 
and he was provoked at his luck in having had to part 
with her so soon. Though he strove all evening, he 
did not get another chance to speak with her. To be sure 
every once in a while he managed to catch a glimpse, but 
she was always on the other side of the room. At length 
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he lost sight of her entirely, with the result that all interest 
in the evening immediately ceased. Soon he left, thor- 
oughly disappointed and disgusted. ‘“ How sweet and 
pretty she was,” he thought sadly. “If she. only hadn’t 
been crazy!” 

It was about two weeks after this that George was on his 
way to Orange to meet a niece of Mrs. Forth, who had 
come on from the West. George had not been able to see 
Malcolm since the party, and he was eager to learn the story 
of his little friend. 

He had gotten as far as the ferry, and had just missed a 

boat. The Hoboken Ferry is generally not very interesting 
—especially at noon. Every New Yorker knows what 
Hoboken is—and this is a condensed Hoboken. It is perhaps 
the most democratic conveyance in or about New York. 
Every grade of society travels over it, from the richest in- 
habitants of the villas of Morristown and the Oranges to 
the rag-pickers of the slums. Every nationality is repre- 
sented, all occupying the same cabins, all seated indiscrimin- 
ately on the long benches. 
. As George was seated here, waiting for the next boat to 
start, he was startled by the very familiar figure of a young 
girl walking toward a vacant seat opposite. As she turned, 
he caught her face. Horrors! It was the Queen of Sheba. 
She’s run away! How did she get here? Just then, she 
also saw him, and a look of great surprise and terror came 
into her face. ‘She certainly has escaped,” said George to 
himself, and as he hastened towards her, she also hurriedly 
approached him. He did his best to appear unconcerned. 
To his enquiries she said she was on her way to Dr. Forth’s, 
her “ Chief Seer,” and appeared certainly relieved when he 
said he was also bound there. 

“She can’t be running away after all,” George decided. 
“Perhaps she's one of the kind they let loose. But then 
what made her look so scared, I wonder.” 

They arrived at Dr. Forth’s, after a pleasant journey, in 
which he learned a very incoherent story of the Queen’s 
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exile in Babylon, her imprisonment and present wrongs 
and sufferings. When the door of the house was opened 
to them the Queen whispered something to the maid, and 
hurried up stairs. George remained in the parlor with the 
very unpleasant conviction that the maid was hovering 
around as if to intercept an act of robbery. 

As he was waiting there—a very long time he thought— 
he heard loud and prolonged peals of laughter coming 
somewhere from above. Presently Malcolm and the two 
ladies appeared. Malcolm was fairly convulsed with 
laughter. He rushed up to George, and when he was 
able to speak said, “ George, allow me to present you to 
my niece, Miss Cummings. She saw you at Josephine’s 
ball, and thought you were crazy, and when she saw you 
again to-day, she thought you had escaped, and she was 
rescuing you.” 

“Why, do you know,” roared George, “I did the very 
same thing, exactly.” 

In a column of the New York Sun, headed “ Fashionable 
Weddings,” of a date not more than two years later, we 
find announced that, “At St. Blanck’s Church, Orange, N. J., 
George R. Stanforth was married to Miss Ethel Cummings, 
of Chicago. The bridegroom a junior member of the well- 
known law firm of Jones, Cranberry and Jones, of this city; 
and the bride the only daughter of the late Wm. A. Cum- 
mings, the celebrated Chicago millionaire,” &c., &c. 

Theodore F. Humphrey. 


BITTER-SWEET. 


EMORIES of joys that are ended, 
Recollections of days that are past, 
When the glance of the smile and the whisper were 
blended, 
And the moments sped all too fast. 
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Breezes that rustled her dresses, 
And the breakers that seethed on the sand, 
With the young moon glancing on shimmering 
tresses, 
And the faltering touch of a hand. 


Thoughtlessly spending the Present, 
Never thinking of Future or Past— 
Ah! the glance and the smile and the whisper were 
pleasant ! 
And the moments sped by so fast! 


Dear memories of joys that are vanished, 
Bitter thoughts of the days that are flown, 
Sweet recollections that will not be banished, 

And the gloom of a future alone. 


IN HIS SENIOR YEAR. 


bytes LAWRENCE had heard the mail drop through 
the door, but he had lazily remained in his chair until 
he saw the blue-coated postman leave the entry and go across 
thecampus. Then he had arisen, stretched himself, and had 
taken these two letters from the basket. 

How strange that these two letters, so very different in 
tone, should have come together. And yet, it now occurred 
to him, the one was the complement of the other. 

The first was from his father. He had torn it open with 
his pen, just as he would open any other letter, and had 
rolled up the envelope and had gotten a light for his pipe 
from the fire, and had again stretched back comfortably in 
his chair. Then it was he had noticed that the letter was 
several pages in length; he had never gotten a long letter 
from his father before, and he stopped rocking in his chair 
while he read the words written in that clear, even hand, 
without a flourish or a superfluous mark—words that had 
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caused him to grip the arms of his chair as he read them. 
And all while he pictured to himself that tall and stately 
figure in the smoking jacket trimmed with white braid, 
sitting up perfectly straight and rigid at his private desk in 
the corner of the cozy inner-room of the office on William 
street, and he recalled how once, when a clerk had absconded 
and left a temporary cloud on the name of the firm, those 
old steely eyes had flashed under those lowering brows as 
the old gentleman had taken his seat at the breakfast-table, 
where he did not touch his food. 

The letter sounded like the governor. It made him bite 
his lip a little—those cold, cutting words—and yet he 
agreed with him, it was all true, what he said of him. 
Yes, Will was a better son, far better. Ah that happy kid; 
how he envied him his faithful routine; up every morning at 
the same hour, breakfast with the governor and down-town 
by the elevated, and in the office at nine. Work hard all 
day, then up-town again and dinner with the family. He 
remembered once telling his brother, in an older-brotherly 
manner, his opinion of him for not being more ambitious 
and not desiring a college education. But now how envi- 
able that monotony appeared to him. 

He acknowledged all that part of the letter; he deserved 
all his father said up to that point. But he thought he 
need not have written that about the family name. That 
was a little too much. What right had he to write in that 
manner to his own son? 

Whenever he read this part he sat up very straight and 
pressed hard on the arms of his chair and stared straight 
in front of him, so that he, the reader of the words, looked 
very like the indignant old Colonel who wrote them. 

After all he was not so very bad, no worse than many men, 
he thought, as he recalled his club friends in town. And 
then he carefully arranged the leaves of the letter in order, 
mechanically folded them and put them in a pigeon-hole in 
the desk and opened the other letter and spread it out 
before him. 
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. But he did so unconsciously; his thoughts were running 
into the future. What had it in store for him? His 
father’s letter had said, “Signify to me your immediate 
intention of changing your course of action or I shall accept 
for you the kind offer of my friend Van Brunt.” 

What did his father think he was that he should speak 
of taking him out of college? And that other proposition ! 
The old Colonel would see that his son was a Lawrence, 
too. Pride, they say, can be inherited. 

He turned his eyes down as if to again read the words, 
and was startled for an instant to see a strange handwriting, 
and then he remembered the other letter. He was again 
startled by the first words that met his eyes: ‘“ Haven’t 
you had enough of college?” 

He half arose from his seat. What was this? Yes there 
were the words on paper—he touched it to make sure—and 
on the top of the paper the name of a firm on La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

It was nothing so very strange, after all. It was only that 
it was so startlingly apropos—that was all. He picked the 
letter up and read it through eagerly. 

It was from his friend Clark, who had been so kind to 
him when he was out there. And now he was still kinder. 
It was singular that the offer should come just now, on 
that very day at that very hour. He would wire back his 
acceptance that very afternoon. The letter said, “Now, of 
course it is hard to make you stop in the middle of your 
last year, but I can’t hold the position open after the first of 
January. And I know what a big concession it is for a 
New Yorker to come to Chicago; but you know the club 
you’ll be in, and the jolly crowd you’ll be with, and all of 
them here in the office want you, so put away your preju- 
dices, old man, and wire me your acceptance within twenty- 
four hours after receipt of this.” These words came to his 
heated brain like a cool lake breeze. 

His only thought was to get away from his present sur- 
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roundings and start anew, where he would be his own 
master, responsible to no one; where he would be free. 

The four o’clock bell broke in upon him. Was it possible 
that it was but a half hour since he had received the mail ? 
Then he remembered that he had a lecture that hour; it 
made him laugh to think of it. But why not go? He 
would be going to few enough more. At least get out of 
the close atmosphere of his room. , 

The old bell was ringing same as ever. It had rung in 
the same way in Freshmen year—he was the one who had 
changed. He remembered, with a smile, how he used to 
run for fear of not being in his seat before it stopped ringing. 

He was in the crowded triangle now. Some men were 
whistling, some were hurrying toward Dickinson Hall. It 
seemed strange that they should all be acting the same as 
ever. How little they knew what was in his mind; if they 
did, those that were his acquaintances would not be greeting 
him in that happy, careless manner. And even if they did 
know, how many would really care very much or think 
very long about it—and he was a popular man too. Ina 
few days will come the Christmas holidays, and his class- 
mates will say good-bye to him, and “ Hope you’ll have a 
great time,” and in the Princetonian, in the next issue after 
the vacation, will appear his name and class numeral, and 
following that, “has lett College to accept a position in a 
broker’s office in Chicago.”—And next to this will be an 
item giving the number of candidates for the Yale crew. 
The fellows at the club will say “ Too bad,” and will want 
to know why it was. But they will not know—that is one 
advantage of haviug no intimate friends and being admired 
and feared a little, but not especially loved. And a few will 
say they can guess why, and point at a few things that they 
know—luckily it’s only a few—and smile; yes, smile. And in 
a few days the professors, after having called his name in the 
roll several times, will remember to omit him. And in the 
meantime everything will go on as before, and the prospect 
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of the spring base-ball campaign will be the all-absorbing 
topic. 

It seemed queer that he, Henry Lawrence, was the man 
he was thinking about; and yet there was nothing very 
remarkable about leaving college. Many did so every year. 

Yes, he was glad he was going a thousand miles away 
from it all. He was sick of the whole expression of college 
life, the campus, fhe buildings, the very way the fellows 
walked—the whole régime that he had onced loved so 
much. It was like the green light thrown on ascene at the 
theatre, the settings were the same, but the whole aspect 
was changed. Then he stopped and called himself a fool. 

Now, as he thought this word, he unconsciously waved 
his hand and jerked his head to one side—a characteristic 
movement with him. As he did eo, he looked squarely 
into two brown eyes that were gazing intently upon him. 

It was that Freshman. 

He had gotten used to turning and finding those large 
brown eyes looking intently at him in the most unexpected 
times and places, and had even sometimes been so good as 
to nod recognition, but this afternoon this peculiar, wistful 
gaze, irritated him—it seemed unnatural and eerie in his 
state of mind. He turned and said in that husky voice of 
his, “ What do you want?” 

Lawrence had often wondered why it was he was con- 
stantly coming across this same little fellow. He never 
passed a day without meeting him somewhere on the cam- 
pus, and he had in a strange way grown fond of this boy, 
whose name even he did not know. The face was a pecu- 
liar one, with a sensitive mouth and large eyes. To Law- 
rence it had seemed beautiful, and he had often enjoyed 
watching a certain air of delicate refinement about this 
sixteen-year-old boy. And he once said to one of his club- 
mates as they were going down to the Varsity grounds, 
“ See that little Freshman, I’l] bet he has a nice mother.” 
And that short sentence, said in his gruff manner, expressed 
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his idea. It was only because he was startled that he spoke 
as he did. 

The poor Freshman flushed, took a step backward, and 
made some confused answer. “ Why—er—nothing; I 
beg pardon,” and attempted a smile. He looked very 
timid and yet very frank. There was something in his 
whole attitude that touched young Lawrence. It made 
him feel in a way he had never felt before. He suddenly 
felt a keen interest and sympathy for this embarrassed and 
frightened boy. He felt a strange desire to do something 
for him, be kind to him in some way, yet did not know 
exactly how. He had no tact,—he knew that, so he simply 
said in his sudden way, “‘ Would you like to take a walk ?” 

At the time the unconventionality of the whole thing did 
not strike him; even if it had, he would not have acted 
differently. In the strange state he was in, he thirsted for 
something to occupy his mind and draw his attention from 
himself. He did not remember what the Freshman had 
said in answer to his invitation, but was conscious of their 
starting off together, of his making some incoherent apolo- 
gies, but he was not aware of his saying anything further 
for some time, and if his young friend was keeping up the 
conversation, he supposed that he had replied to him auto- 
matically. 

He only watched his face out of the corners of his eyes. 
He felt a strange tenderness toward this large-eyed boy. 
He could not explain the feeling. It had a softening effect 
upon him and he imagined that it was something like ideal 
love, if there was such a thing. 

However, it changed the whole current of his thoughts, 
and while he kept up the conversation in a sub-conscious 
manner, he was reminded of another bright-cheeked boy 
he had known long ago. It seemed as if it could not have 
been himself. It seemed an entirely distinct personage— 
as if the thread of personality had been entirely severed— 
just where, he did not know. And yet, he could trace only 
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too well the various stages from the very first of Freshman 
year. 

But what was his young friend saying? He began to pay 
attention, and make more of a study of the boy as a reality. 

He had to shut his lips hard to bring himself back to 
realization of things as they were and in their proper rela- 
tions. It was like being drunk. 

He looked at things more calmly now. After all, the 
Freshman was only an ordinary boy, rather young to be in 
college, and of singular appearance. He talked like any 
other young man, except that his voice was gentler and 
had a deferential tone when addressing himeelf. 

Suddenly he noticed the frequency with which the Fresh- 
man emphasized his conversation with a few mild exple- 
tives. I[t pained him to hearit. It was not natural. Why 
did the little fellow take such pains to drag them in? 

He did not know how much longer it continued, but as 
suddenly as he had proposed the walk, Lawrence excused 
himself and turned towards the campus. Perhaps it seemed 
strange to the Freshman—he didn’t know, he didn’t care. 
He was sick. He fairly ran up to his room with a feeling 
as if someone was after him. 

What did it all mean? What was the use of it all? Not 
the Freshman—not the Freshman. He did not want to 
think about him. Yet he could not help it. It seemed that 
he had an interest in him. 

When he had reached his room he took out his father’s 
letter again. He had enough todo in thinking about himself. 

He stretched himself upon the rug before the fire, and by 
its light read again and again his father’s words. In the 
last part the tone changed a little. It said: “‘ Of course you 
know that I have not advised, nor shall I ever, your mother 
of all this. It would break her heart. Oh, Harry, my 
boy! Icannot stand it. Return to your own self. There 
is still time. Our handsome little Harry, of whom we were 
so proud.” 
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Ah, if he only could. He loved to look back at that 
handsome boy, too. He was a handsome boy, long, long 
ago. Let’s see how long he had to count. “One, two, 
three, four years ago,” he said aloud. There flashed 
through his mind the very feeling of those old, bright days 
at school. He used to take prizes then. He smiled queerly 
as he thought of it. Ah, those beautiful, old, monotonous 
days of hard, faithful work and innocent pleasure. Ah, the 
joy ot going to recitation, with the assurance that comes 
from good preparation. Let’s see. That rosy-faced boy 
used to play foot-ball, didn’t he? He thought of the joyous 
vacations, when he was not ashamed to look straight into 
those soft, gray eyes, which seemed to say, “I am proud of 
my boy.”—Then he did have to turn around to pat Don, 
the setter, when his mother came out in the hall to meet him. 

Ah, if he only could! But, no; his mind was made up. 
“And when a Lawrence’s mind is made up, it stays made 
up.” He remembered how his father looked when he had 
80 said. 

Even if he had not resolved to go a thousand miles from 
home, he would never enter his father’s house again. 
Why, look! for four years he had been doing things that 
they at home would not believe him capable of. He must 
go away and live it down. Some day, perhaps, he would 
come back. Some day! 

He would wire Clark at once and then he would have 
finished a good day’s work, he told himself. What a long 
day it had been! He tried to recall it all; some things 
seemed hazy, like a dream. He could not remember much 
of his talk with the Freshman. What a dear little chap he 
was. Then he thought, with a shudder, of his swearing. 
Why did he do that? Why did he do that? Suddenly, 
with a blush of shame, he saw that it probably was to find 
favor in his sight! Then something else flashed through 
his mind—it was strange how many things he was remem- 
bering at once—something that he had entirely forgotten, 
and the memory of it made him shiver and press his face 
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close to the fur rug. Early in the term an underclassman, 
by the name of Jonson, had told him of a little Freshman 
who was constantly talking about _him—admired him 
greatly. Ah, he saw it all now. This accounted for his 
constantly watching Lawrence, his talking about him, and 
even imitating his dress. It seemed wonderful that he 
could have such an influence. What was this Freshman’s 
future? Would it be like his own past? 

Who would be to blame ? 

He could not think. 

What made the room so hot? 

He ran over to the telegraph office. The message would 
not go until morning, but he would drop it in the door 
now, before his mind changed. 

And the next.morning when the message was being read 
one of the clerks in the office looked up and asked: ‘“ Why, 
what’s the matter, sir? No bad news I hope?” 

Old Colonel Lawrence, standing very erect and gazing 
out of the window, made answer: “No, it is nothing, 
except that my son is coming up to spend Sunday with me.” 

The clerk did not know that they were tears of joy. 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 
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CONTRIBUTOR’S CLUB. 


A JOURNALISTIC TENDENCY.—In these days it is becoming 
the fashion to write everything and everybody down. “At 
every word a reputation dies,” says Pope, and this is, to a 
certain extent, true. A cynical tone seems to pervade 
almost everything that emanates from the press. Writers 
are spare of praise and profuse in denunciation, and the 
general drift of much that is written seems to be, that the 
majority of men are either hypocrites or open knaves. 

We are, to a great extent, a reading people. At any rate, 
the average citizen would feel quite lost without his regular 
newspaper. He is made awake, alert and anxious to know 
what is going on in the world; but he devours the harrow- 
ing details of the latest murder, or the particulars of the 
most recent social sensation, with a keener relish than he 
finds in the best of prose or poetry. This depraved taste 
is largely engendered by the flood of cheap and sensational 
literature. It stares at the reader in the prominent head- 
lines of our leading journals. It catches the eye in the 
ingeniously constructed titles of many ot the latest issued 
books. It is featured in the faces we see on the streets and 
in the shops. 

It is the unusual incident, the thing that means trouble, 
that goes into the paper as “news.” If you keep well and 
hearty for fifty years and your heart beats regularly and you 
retain your faculties, you never furnish an item to the re- 
porter. But just fall or sustain some injury, fatal or other- 
wise, and you furnish a welcome item of news. Why 
should it be so much more profitable to make a news item 
out of one’s misfortune, or failure, or breakdown, when 
nothing is said of your fifty years of health? And yet that 
is the way it is done. 
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One train out of many thousands meets with wreck, and 
furnishes the news. The safety of the others is of course 
not recorded. Sixty-five millions of people stayed quietly 
at home last night; but in one place two brutes were 
bruising each other, and next morning every paper devotes 
several columns to the foul story of the blows and the blood 
of the prize-fight. Here a villain stabs somebody, a sneak 
shoots his antagonist in the dark, a drunken row occurs in 
a saloon, a bartender kills some man whom he has made 
drunk. These furnish our reading matter for the next day. 
Here is a burglary, there a murder, now a drunken spree; 
now it is a scene of shame, and again a prize-fight, and the 


“worst feature of it all is that to obtain these delicious 


morsels, every corner is explored. They are “ news.” 

It has become popular to represent vice and crime in 
their most captivating and attractive forms, rather than to 
reveal their hideous consequences. To gild and gloss our 
iniquities, and to put the garb of respectability and even 
of Christianity upon outcasts, gamblers and thieves, is prac- 
tically to put the writer on the level of those whom he so 
readily excuses. 

The beauty of Scott’s writings lies as much in the purity 
of his style, as in the elegance of his diction. Vice appears 
but rarely upon his pages, and when it presents itself, it is 
always clothed in its own hideous garb. This is probably 
the reason why his works are now so little read. 

In view of this condition of things, a serious responsi- 
bility rests upon all successful writers. For every popular 
work exercises a widespread influence. There are plenty 
of subjects to write about, that are both exciting and 
amusing, without selecting topics that are demoralizing. 
Thoreau once very truly said, “I do not read the Times, I 
read the Eternities.” 

The true mission of literature, as well as its noblest aim, 
should be to benefit the moral nature of the reader, and to 
give him a taste for the best that is written and thought, 
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rather than to encourage him in tastes that lessen his faith 
in humanity. 

The object which every writer should strive to attain is 
“a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” To this end it is 
not necessary to return to the dreary moralizings of a cen- 
tury ago, nor entirely to avoid the follies, failings and even 
foibles of mankind. It is possible to entertain while you 
instruct, to teach while you please. If there never was be- 
fore, there is now, especially in journalism, an opportunity 
to follow a course which, if less profitable in dollars and 
cents, would be infinitely more profitable in morals. 

Charles O. Mudge. 


SONNET. 


*Tis wonderful what change twelve months can bring— 
A year ago, as children, you and I 
Wandered the woodland where the shadows lie, 
Or sat upon the seat beside the spring, 
Without a thought of love. How changed a thing 
Is life to me to-day when you are nigh; 
What a new meaning lingers in the sigh 
Of the warm winds that round the forest cling. 


Sweetheart, a year ago I did not guess 
The joy the future had in store for me— 
The joy of love, pervading, measureless— 
So blind was I, I did not even see 
The sunshine glory of your eyes and hair 
Till Cupid kissed them, and so made them fair. 
Burton Egbert Stevenson. 


FIRES.—Princeton men are Fire Worshippers. Here 
Hephaistus has his shrine and many are the forms of his 
worship. One of the factors with which every college must 
deal is that surplus energy, possessed by a rising generation, 
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that life, which cannot be suppressed without endangering 
the symmetry of growth, but which can be and often is trans- 
formed into harmless, or even beneficial channels. In 
Germany this overzeal fights its way out in duels, at Oxford 
it rows itself out on the Isis, in Princeton it takes manifold 
forms, chief among which is this adoration of the destroy- 
ing element. 

What a host of recollections must that word “Fire” 
bring up to a Princeton graduate; how many of the experi- , 
ences of his college life were linked with this element. 
Memory whirls him in a moment through the long stretches 
of his four years’ course. He is a Freshman once again, 
a great athletic victory has been won, the college waits with 
bated breath for the cover of darkness, while he and his 
associates gather wood for a celebration fire. The sacred 
cannon, the hub of the wheel of college life, is roasted while 
Nassau’s sons strain their throats with shouts of triumph. 

But the scene changes. It is midnight, and he has been 
fast asleep there two hours, but is suddenly aroused by the 
fire bell down Chambers street. Every man is up, and 
dressed and rushing to the spot. The town firemen arrive 
at their post, just in time to see their hose-cart disappearing 
up Nassau street, dragged by half a hundred students. But 
after all it is a false alarm, and amid the jeers of the “ Popu- 
lace” the firemen drag their wagon back, unassisted this 
time by the boys who have gathered in front of Reunion 
to have a little fire of their own. What historian has ever 
chronicled the deeds of heroism at these gatherings? 

But another vista of memory rises before him. It is an 
evening after “Hall; ” a calm peace rests on the scene; the 
moonlight makes weird shadows with the elms in the 
“mystic circle;” the wind is sighing faintly; no human 
sound is heard save the twanging of a banjo in West or 
an occasional foot-fall on the pavement. But in the midst 
of this quiet, suddenly a man in East opens his window 
and shouts out the magic words, “ Heads out! Fresh fire!” 
while his room-mate modestly assists by managing a tin 
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horn. A moment’s silence ensues and then windows are 
flung open all over the campus, and the night rescunds with 
the music of horns and duck-calls. 

But there comes yet one other vision,—it is the romance 
of his college life. He is back in the old room; it isa 
stormy winter night; the belfry of Old North has just 
resounded with the nine o’clock bell; he is again at his 
adorations as he sits in his easy chair in front of his open 
\ fire and reads his course in the glowing coals, for fire, the 
companion of his past, is also the prophet of his future. 
What great things he will do when college is over, how 
hard he will work !—they say there is room at the top, and 
in his dreamy self-content he sees a path in the red coals to 
lead him direct to the summit. Happy man, happy in 
ignorance where wisdom is folly,—he can not know that life 
is as hard to brave as fire and that reality is not a musing in 
the ashes. 

But he awakes, and it is all a dream. The romance is 
gone and he is farther from the goal of his ambition than 
he ever thought possible. 

But what a great matter a little fire hath kindled. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 


SLEEP. 


From heavenly ken, to weary men 
I bring a blank for sorrow; 
From day to day, their strength I stay, 
To meet each unknown morrow. 
C. B. Newton. 


PLATITUDES. —There are certain writers to-day, who are 
ever opening anew the wonderful territory of the woeful 
absence of originality in this world of ours. They would 
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fain tell us that the age of creation, especially in literature, 
is past, and this is an age of imitation—of the assertion and 
acceptance of platitudes. It is but the Swiftian idea, 
worked over again. Everybody is wearing his neighbor’s 
clothes; or if, perchance, the clothes be not his own, the 
cut, the style, is that of another. There is something about 
him that does not belong to him. Nobody, it is said, thinks 
for himself; in fact, the pessimistic assertion is not uncom- 
mon that “one individual is sufficient to do the thinking 
for a whole community.” Now, it may be observed that 
if this particular individual be big brained, then there is no 
fear but his fellows will advance in proper trend; but, on 
the contrary, if his brain-power be at low-water mark, his 
adherents will reach a corresponding lowness of idea. But 
when there is so much competition in the literary world, so 
much ambition and aspiration, why is it that the mediocre 
man is not by competition supplanted by the higher? And 
is it not right and inevitable that some should lead the 
rest and that there should be accepted authorities on all sub- 
jects, and why not in every community ? 

But the writer who observes that there is less originality 
now-a-days than in former times, disregards facts. It is 
merely another example of the halo with which, the past is 
commonly shrouded—the habit of using the pepper-box 
heavily, and seasoning too highly what has been over 
what is. 

But if one wade through the long, tedious letters of some 
writer of the last century, or read the preamble of infinite 
length, or study the battle-hero, or the dull, monotonous 
plot with the one predetermined result, for somebody to 
get married, and then pass to the novel of to-day, with its 
physochological study of human nature, its easy narration 
and its charming variety of plot, the literary pessimist 
can at least for a moment breathe, the ozone of a cheering 
truth. 

Lack of originality is an attribute of the race in general 
rather than of our particular day. Everybody is not 
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a genius nowadays, certainly. But it is equally true that 
the present age has in almost every sphere more of that 
mental and moral character which prompts to individual 
initiative. The general sense has been elevated. The 
people have been educated and are working out the pro- 
blems together. And if clubs do sometimes put themselves 
in the amusing position of all “acting alike;” if young 
girls do sometimes read light novels, and form ideas of 
them from book reviews; and if thoughtless individuals 
everywhere do sing in the chorus of “ Mr. So-and-so thinks 
so,” the Mr. So-and-so has a stronger voice and strikes a 
truer note, and the chorus is loftier and has more variations 
than the chorus songs of long ago. 
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FROM ANACREON. 


The dark soil drinks, and drink 

The trees the moisture of the soil. 

The breezes by the sea are drunk and soon 
The sea in turn by sun, the sun by moon. 
Why then, dear friends, with anger boil 
When I too wish to drink ? 














EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIALS. 


EAN MURRAY, and Professors Winans and Harper, 
who very kindly consented to act as judges for the Lrr. 
Prize Essay contest, have decided that none of the essays 
handed in was of sufficient merit to warrant the awarding 
of the prize. In accordance with this decision no prize will 
be given. 


N VIEW of the result of this month’s Lrr. Prize Contest 
it seems not out of place to say a few words to our con- 
tributors, and especially to the Junior Class, with regard to 
their work. Up to the present time the contributions re- 
ceived from the Junior Class have been, comparatively 
speaking, very few. Of those few, by far the greater part 
have not been even of ordinary merit. Many have been 
below the grade of the average school composition. Now, 
to any men who think that, as there is so little competition, 
all that will be necessary to secure them places on the next 
Board is to do a little work late in the year, we would 
merely say that there is no inherent reason why all the 
editors should be members of the Senior Class. 

Hitherto the Nassau Liv. has always been “ conducted 
by the Senior Class.” If it becomes possible by any means 
to do it, without at the same time very greatly lowering 
the standard of the past, we should, of course, much prefer 
to follow this precedent and choose the entire Board for 
next year from the present Junior Class. But at present it 
certainly looks as if it would be impossible. 

It would be a great reflection on any class not to be able 
to furnish six men who have at least some little idea of 
literary work. We do not hope for any great display of 
marked genius, for that is a very rare phenomenon among 
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undergraduates. But surely there must be six men in the 
class who would be fully able to keep the Liv. up to its 
usual standard at least. 

We would also urge all members of the lower classes 
who have any leaning towards that kind of work, to put 
forth their very best efforts for the next few months. For, 
unless there is a marked change for the better in the con- 
tributions from Ninety-three, part at least of the next Board 
will be taken from among the lower classes. 


ATHLETICS BY PROXY. 


peter foot-ball was an organized game, there was 
naturally a time when the sides contained any number 
of men, and the whole college or any part of it engaged in 
the scrimmage, merely fora kick at the ball. But grad- 
ually the number of men was limited, first to fifteen and 
then to eleven. With this limitation there was naturally 
the desire to have the strongest and fleetest men engage in 
the contest. First came the inter-class and then the inter- 
collegiate games. So that to-day a college foot-ball team 
is a team chosen from a college, and is representative of the 
excellence of that college body in foot-ball. A foot-ball 
team contains just as much the idea of representation as do 
public councils in the sphere of the State. And here, too, 
the limitation of the number engaging in a contest and the 
consequent necessity for representation, was occasioned by 
the impracticability of having so large a number partici- 
pate, just as representative state bodies were occasioned 
partly by the size of the meetings of the common folk. 

But though foot-ball is at present a representative game, 
it is our purpose to emphasize the tacts that there are 
physical duties resting on college men, with respect to exer- 
cise, who are not among these representatives. 

Now, in the progress of a game every man feels that 
though the brunt of the contest rests directly on the players, 
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he has himself a duty to perform in the cheering. And 
this is well. Cheering, it is evident, has turned the scale 
in many a game. Some men, when they have walked to 
the ’Varsity grounds and cheered vociferously seem to labor 
under the delusion that they are greatly improving their 
physical culture. They exercise with their bronchial tubes— 
and besides are wonderfully athletic in getting out of reach 
of an out-of-bounds foot-ball. Thus they take their athletics 
by the substitute plan. They are athletic by proxy. For, 
they never take any kind of invigorating exercise, but repair 
to their dormitories and discourse with their confreres most 
eloquently on “‘how we play foot-ball,” “how we are train- 
ing,” “our chances,” etc., ad nauseam, till one is reminded 
ot the proverbial old man who exclaimed to his more heroic 
wife, “ Betsy, didn’t you and I kill the bear, though !” 

But though a college team is a representative organiza- 
tion, there is as much duty on the part of the rest of the 
college toward individual exercise as there ever was. The 
necessity of physical development generally, and of main- 
taining a corpus sanum with a meus sana is not detracted from 
nor rendered less important by the introduction of repre- 
sentation in athletic contests. No more does a man fail to 
have private duties by merely living under a representative 
form of government, when he does not chance to be among 
those representatives. 


THE GROWTH AND POSSIBILITIES OF UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION. 


HE rate at which the University Extension movement 
has obtained the attention of the public and increased 
the field of its influence has been strikingly rapid. Two or 
three years ago it was practically unknown in America. 
To-day the movement is thoroughly organized throughout 
the United States. There are University Extension “ cen- 
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tres” in most of the principal cities and towns in the 
country. Al] the leading institutions of learning are show- 
ing their full sympathy with the movement in a practical 
way. College Presidents speak highly of it on every oc- 
casion; college professors give their aid by delivering 
courses of lectures at various “ centres,” under the auspices 
of the American Society for the extension of University 
Teaching. 

There is nothing in any way surprising in this wonderful 
progress. It is just what one would naturally expect. 
Consider for a moment the real meaning and the great 
possibilities of a movement which stands for the grand 
idea which found its expression in the endowment of Clare 
College, in the year 1341. The world was not then ready 
for the full development and expansion of that idea. The 
mere suggestion of the general higher education of the 
masses would have been preposterous in those days. The 
progress of the cause of education was necessarily slow for 
many succeeding centuries. But the great advances of 
science during the last few decades, of which we hear 
stump-speakers make so much every Fourth of July, have 
accomplished one thing of far greater importance to man- 
kind than mere material comfort. They have brought 
about a state of society in which universal education is at 
least possible. This, we take it, is the real meaning of 
“ University Extension,”—to put the highest education 
within the reach of everybody who desires it. Such a 
movement, if fully carried out, would have a wider influence 
for good than any possible amount of preaching and psalm- 
singing. A Boston paper, in a recent editorial on Uni- 
versal Extension, says: “It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the one reform which comprehends within itself 
the highest possibilities of redemption to humanity since 
the Gospel of Christ was given to the world, is the move- 
ment for University Extension.” This may be, perhaps, 
somewhat too broad a statement of the case; but, if we 
except the Reformation, and one or two other educational 
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and social changes, such as the Renaissance and the spread 
of democratic government, it would not be a whit more 
than the truth. At least we can say that it promises to be 
one of the greatest reforms that the world has seen. 

In college, as elsewhere, men are very apt to pay little 
attention to anything which is mentioned in the newspapers 
as much as University extension is just now. Unless one is 
thoroughly interested in the matter which is the subject of 
such frequent mention, he is apt to become tired of seeing 
even its name in print, and his first impulse always is to 
pass it by unnoticed. We know that this is so among col- 
lege men in the present instance; yet University Extension 
is a subject which should be of peculiar interest to us as 
college men. Its aims and wonderful possibilities ought 
to be sufficient to commend it to every thoughtful under- 
graduate or alumnus of such a college as Princeton, and to 
secure for it “not only their consideration” but their full 
support and aid. 


THE FOOT-BALL SEASON. 


GAIN the foot-ball season is over, and again we have 
returned from New York defeated. Yet no blame 
whatever rests on captain or team. On the contrary, they 
deserve the thanks of the college, and the warmest praise 
for their faithful training all the fall, and the gallant fight 
they made on Thanksgiving Day. Captain Warren, espec- 
ially, worked hard to create a new team which should be 
worthy to represent Old Nassau, and he succeeded. Though 
defeated this year, he is to be congratulated on having gotten 
together what will form an almost entirely veteran team 
next year. Captain, team, and college should all find ample 
consolation in the fact that not for many a year to come will 
Princeton be in such dire need of a new team as this fall. 
It takes time to recover from such an overwhelming defeat 
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as that which Eastern Park saw. It might have proved 
finally destructive of our prestige; it might have undone 
the good which long years of foot-ball victories have done ; 
it might have put Princeton very far back in the race for 
the championship ; all this, but for the untiring perseverance 
and pluck of those who, from almost nothing, made a first- 
class team. And a truly first-class team it was, and one 
which, though defeated, died hard, and made Yale put her 
very best foot furward and exhaust all her strength and in- 
genuity to win. 











GOSSIP. 


Up and down the streets of this blamed city 
Disgustedly I roam, 

Penniless and sour; and, more’s the pity, 
I’ve lost my ticket home. 


HAVE taken the liberty of quoting the above verse from a letter sent 
to me some weeks ago by my friend Sportner, who, by the way, isa 
type of a certain class of men with whom we all have come in contact, 
more or less. Sportner once informed me that he belonged to the cate- 
gory of the “ Unrecognized Men of Genius.” College, he would have it, 
despite my disagreeing rejoinder, either brought a man out or it snubbed 
him. He declared that he could point out a dozen or more fellows in 
his own class who had thus been unfairly treated-—-men who would be or 
do something great when they left college, he added, with a knowing 
shake of his head. 

Sportner’s particular genius lies in the field of literature. He has 
contributed to all the college journals—squibs to the Tiger, communica- 
tions to the Princetonian, on current grievances and signed “ Yours etc., 
X,” and poems to the Lir. Yet he has not exactly made himself famous. 
His talent is unrecognized ; he is slighted and snubbed. 

As a poet, he is not one of the “ born” kind; he was“ made,” and self- 
made at that. His effusions always throb with an intensity that’s born 
of rhyme-book thumbing. His efforts are usually limited to reporting 
the vagaries of one “Aurora”—for, be it borne in mind, he is a man 
with singleness of purpose, a trait to be admired even ina poet. ’Tis not 
hard to read the barometric indications of Sportner’s poems. One day 
his fair Aurora has been exceptionably lovable, and the rapturous sonnet 
that the morrow finds slipped into the slit in our door fairly foams with 
endearing names and adjectives, and is entitled, sweetly and simply, 
“To Aurora.” A month later he sees her walking with another fellow, 
and the next day we are the happy recipients of a page of verse that 
breathes impassioned jealousy from start to finish, and is entitled 
“To My Fickle Aurora.” For the next few weeks he hears and sees noth- 
ing of the girl. He is disconsolate; a thousand vague fancies haunt his 
brain; can he trust in all those vows and pledges or not? He stalks to 
his club with moody brow and grimly-closed lips; when he takes his 
place he eats but little, and swears at the coffee (I hardly blame him for 
that); at recitations he sits sullen and silent, chewing the last inch off 
his lead-pencil ; in his room he is as a beast in its cage ; books and papers 
are littered on the tables and chairs ; shoes seem to be in every possible 
place ; coats and hats adorn the floor and the sofa, just where their 
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owner pitched them ; on the untidy hearthstone stands the most forlorn 
object of all—the tea-kettle—battered and begrimed, sans lid, sans 
handle, and with a leak in the bottom, not to mention the absence of 
the spout, which was melted off the other evening when Sportner forgot 
to take the kettle off the fire when he went to bed, it stands on the 
hearthstone, almost ludicrous in its sorry plight, and yet admirably 
q befitting its owner’s appearance and temper. When you talk to Sportner 
in his den, he is pessimistic to the backbone, if his replies are not mono- 
syllables. Should you have tact, you will not stay more than five min- 
utes—just long enough to borrow a pipeful of tobacco and a light. The 
moment you have gone he picks up a sheet of note-paper, extracts a 
stub pen from the waste-paper basket, and the next morning we are 
favored with a dozen lines “ To My Lost Aurora.” Just about that time 
the literary editor runs short of matches, and the Aurora batch of manu- 
scripts, being thin paper and easily manipulated, are transformed into 
wisps and sacrificed. Their smoke, at least, mingles in the air that their 
inspirer breathes, and if the gods are kinder than we mortals, they 
will waft the incense of the poetry of struggling genius to the delicate 
rose-leaf. nostrils of the fair but fickle Aurora. 

When Sportner wrote the verse that heads this column he was in New 
York—stranded after the game. Reader, perhaps you know the pre- 
dicamert. Perhaps the man who owed you that nice little sum and who 
promised to meet you failed to turn up, and you stood outside the door 
of the hotel, watching the crowds pass—what a motley, heartless one it 
was! Every one intent on his or her own affairs, never stopping, never 
pausing, never even apologizing, always threading the maze with a skill 
that only comes with practice, and a life that knows no rest. As you 
stood there you learned by heart all the shop signs across the street; you 
counted the lamps over the theatre door in the next block five times 
over ; you saw the windows and the streets gradually become illuminated 
as the sky overhead darkened from blue to violet and purple and then to 
indigo, and glittering evening came on; you perhaps contrasted the cold, 
white glare of the electric lights and the circle of brilliancy they threw on 
the pavement, and the fierce black shadows they made, with the warm, 
old-fashioned glow of the lamps at the street corners. Ah! how refresh- 
ing is the sight of a friend’s face and the grasp of his hand when you are 
stranded; and talking of hands— 

A volume might be written on hands and hand-shaking. Perhaps it 
has been done already. You will find when you shake hands with a 
number of people in succession that no two shake in the same way. For 
instance, there is the man who gives you his hand listlessly, lays his 
palm in yours, and it feels like a stuffed glove, with about as much life. 
I should say that there is no ambition in him, no spirit of energy and 
push. 

Another man, on the contrary, energetically grabs your fingers ’ere you 
even get time to take his hand; he does not shake your hand, he only 
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makes you swear. He is a gentleman who always has just the very 
latest news—most recent developments, etc. Each time you meet him 
he has a new scheme or a choice item of gossip which you must not 
breathe to any one; it’s a dead secret—wouldn’t tell everybody, you 
know, and so forth. Then there’s the man with a soft, cold, clammy 
hand that makes you shudder to touch it. His hand appears to have no 
bones in it, for it yields to the slightest pressure, and there is no return- 
ing grasp. One always feels inclined to wipe one’s fingers after such a 
hand’sshake. There’s no character, methinks, in that hand, no firmness 
inthatman. _ 

Then there is the latest and most fashionable style. Directions.—Raise 
your hand to the level of the breast, elevate your elbow to the same 
plane, then join fingers and give your wrist a convulsive “ wiggle,” as 
the girls say—and it’s all done. 

A bird’s eye view of the two arms during the operation looks like an ani- 
mated angular S with a pain in the middle. Why this thusness? Can- 
not we be natural in our handshaking, when the touch of a hand means 
so much in this world—strength, welcome, gratitude, sympathy! There’s 
no sincerity about our new-fangled style. When you use it, each is men- 
tally criticising the other’s way of doing it. 

No, friends, give mea true clasp. Don’t give mea nerveless flabby 
_ palm; put some power in it, to let me know ’tis a friend’s hand I am 
holding, for 


“I love a hand that meets mine own 
With grasp that causes some sensation.”” 


—but at the same time don’t shake my arm off nor crush my fingers. 

So let’s shake all round, my readers—good-bye to the Old Year, 
good luck to the New! A Merry, Merry Xmas to you, with all its fes- 
tivities and fun, itsskating and its sleighing—ah! but stay! I forgot that 
there’s to be no skating this winter; and as for sleighing, I havea patent 
artificial method whereby one can sleigh even in mid-summer, and 
Sportner, who gave me the idea, declares that it’s warranted to kill. It 
is this: wrap yourself in a buffalo robe; put you feet in a tub of cold 
water and ring a bell. To add an element of romance for those who 
prefer it, hold your hand during the performance. If the water be not 
cool enough, put ice in “ to taste ”—as the cookery books say ! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“I doubt not, through the ages, one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.”” 
— Tennyson. 


BEGIN with, it must be confessed that I have borrowed my idea, 

to some extent at least, from Mr. George Birbeck Hill, who has 

recently published two entertaining lectures upon the subject under con- 
sideration. 

In our practical age many results are attained, which no other period 
of the world’s history can show. We are accurate; we have made a fine 
art of mathematical exactness; we can tell just what natural forces will 
accomplish, certain conditions being given, or at what moment certain 
phenomena may be expected to show themselves. Our knowledge is 
condensed, so that we take in the substance of whole pages at a single 
glance. Weareina hurry. Railway trains are flying along the track 
at thirty, forty, fifty miles an hour, and we are desirous of moving 
faster! They tell us of electrical locomotives, which shall, ere long, 
traverse their two hundred or three hundred miles in one-fourth as 
many minutes, and we feel little surprise, in fact we are inclined to sus- 
pect that the prophecy isa trueone. Many hope it is. We have visions 
of air-ships, which, on wings of eagles, shall dart in terrific motion 
through the sky. It makes me dizzy. I think that I hope it won’t 
come true. If anyone should get up enough speed to overcome the 
earth’s attraction, where would he go to! 

There’s nothing very new in saying that we live in an age of progress, 
Progress—yes, it must be so; and yet there’s something missing, some- 
thing which our lives are wanting, which the world is needing to make 
it all it might be. We are happy in our way, but is not our happiness 
largely dependent upon that excitement which new conditions, rapid 
transitions bring? Like the men of Athens, we always long for “some 
new thing.” If we gain this, we are—for a moment—gratified. 

There are doubtless advantages in hurrying, struggling, overcoming. 
It makes men alert, self-reliant, bold—selfish perhaps, and grasping but 
quick-witted and enterprising. We may hear the fast beating of foot- 
steps, and see men running to and fro. Each one is striving for some- 
thing, and if he would gain that something he must not stop to rest. 
Rest! He who rests is beaten before the race is half-way run. Some of 
the faces are flushed and some of the eyes are bright, and men are falling 
by the wayside, but the others go right on. It is well. It must be well 
or it would not be. 


4 
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The lack I was speaking of, comes from this hurry, this strife for pres- 
tige. Our wits are cultivated to the neglect of our finer nature. Imagi- 
nation has no place. The dreamer—the word is used in its nobler sense 
—is a half-way fool. The school-boy is taught facts. His text-books are 
compendiums of hard, dry facts. In another day they were less accurate, 
but more entertaining, more literary. They had a refining influence, 
which gave the student an interest in culture for culture’s sake. To be 
learned meant more than to bea specialist; to be literary, something 
else than “pot boiling.” The tendency to-day is toward one-sided 
development. I suppose the tendency then was one-sided too. We 
would like to find the middle course. Every man should seek to realize 
a perfect manhood. “Weare to be made men first, and then plough- 
men, merchants, manufacturers, artisans, authors, teachers, barristers, 
priests or kings afterwards.” Can this perfection of manhood be attained? 
None of us believe that it would be possible or right to hinder progress 
for this end. Our material prosperity is destined to do great things for 
this old world, for what has been accomplished is but a token of that 
which is to come. Is it possible to have culture with progress? It may 
be that the college men of to-day are getting ready to answer the ques- 
tion. God speed us, my brothers! 


The publication of correspondence is very popular just now. In the 
Atlantic we find some letters to John Severn, one of which, from the pen 
of Ruskin, is of considerable interest. Agnes Repplier, in “The Praises 
of War,” is enthusiastic in her admiration of Scott. “The Most Ancient 
Shrine in Japan” is by Lafcadio Hearn. The paper is written in the 
author’s well-known and characteristic style. ‘“ Shakespeare’s Richard 
III” is by the late James Russell Lowell. The Aflantic’s book-notices 
are always fresh and original. This month’s are no exception. Henry 
James’ ‘‘The Chaperon,” which began in November, is completed. A 
story by Marion Crawford is announced for the approaching year. 


The Christmas Scribner’s is a handsome number, containing ten illus- 
trated articles. “The Oak of Geismer” is a tale of ancient Germany, by 
Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke. It is a pretty Christmas story. Egpyt has a great 
deal of fascination for many people. A handsomely illustrated paper, 
“Afloat on the Nile,” is by Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Blashfield. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, in his usual entertaining manner, tells of Venice in his “ Espero 
Gorgoni, Gondolier.” Some of Albert Moore’s pictures illustrate in 
Harold Frederick’s “A Painter of Beautiful Dreams.” “ Peter Rugg, ye 
Bostonian,” is an old-fashioned ballad, well worked out by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, and illustrated in characteristic style by Howard Pyle. The 
number is one of unusual interest throughout. 


Lippincoit’s for December is a Southern number, and all its contributors 
are well-known Southern authors. The complete novel “A Fair Blockade 
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Breaker,” is the story of a Southern girl in war times, and is written by 
T.C. De Leon. Other contributors are Thomas Nelson Page, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston and Frances Courtenay Baylor. Colonel John A. 
Fellows discusses the New Orleans lynching from the point of view 
which justifies the deed. 


“The Naulahka,”’ by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier, which 
began last month in The Century, has been very well received, partly, it 
is probable, on account of the Kipling rage, which is so prominent just 
now. Frank R. Stockton’s “The Christmas Shadrach ” is, as the name 
might imply, very Stockton-ish. The first paper in the number is upon 
Raphael, and is illustrated by four full-page engravings. ‘ The Bowery” 
is described by Julian Ralph. The paper is full of interest. In reading 
it one finds that “ pathos and tragedy are constantly enacted on every 
block of that throbbing avenue.” Other illustrated articles are “ The 
Ocean from Real Life,” “ Mozart,” and “ The Golden Age of Pastel.” 


“A Familiar Scene at Foot-Ball” adorns the cover of The University 
Magazine for November, and represents the Princeton field as it was be- 
fore the recent improvements. George R. Wallace, A.B., contributes 
Part II of the “ Princeton Sketches.” 


The many readers who were fascinated by “The Anglomaniacs,” will 
be glad to see “A Daughter of the South,” by Mrs. Harrison, which is 
begun in the December Cosmopolitan, and is to be concluded in the Jan- 
uary number. Mr. Powderly contributes a paper on the labor problem 
entitled, “On Earth Peace.” “Rapid Transit in Great Cities,” a present- 
day problem, is treated in an illustrated paper by Lewis M. Haupt. 
Some of General Sherman’s letters to his children during war times are 
presented by his daughter. American and Foreign Modes of Entertain- 
ing are compared by M. E. W. Sherwood, and C. D. Gibson illustrates an 
article by C. Osborne Ward, upon the “ Massacres of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre.” 


The Magazine of Art gives us, for the first time in its history, we are 
informed, a colored frontispiece. It is “A Breezy Day,” by H. E. Det- 
mond. W. Fred. Dickes contributes the first part of a solution to “ The 
Mystery of Holbein’s Ambassadors.” “Where to Draw the Line,” is 
addressed to art students, by T. Woolner, R.A. An entire page is taken 
by H. Y. Titcomb’s “ Primitive Methodists,’ which received a third 
medal at last year’s Salon. “ Political Cartoons” is the first of two 
papers upon this subject. There are illustrated articles upon the collection 
of Mr. Alexander Henderson, and upon Sir Richard Redgrave. “Our 
Illustrated Note Book” is a new department, which aims to give the 
portraits of artists whose names may be brought prominently forward 
by one reason or another, as well as art works of prominence which may 
be attracting attention at the time of the issue. 
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The Princeton College Bulletin opens with an extract from Dr. Patton’s 
admirable address upon the late Dr. Hodge, of whom the frontispiece 
is an excellent likeness. Mr. Trask’s gift for securing lecturers for the 
students is commented upon, and we most earnestly hope, with the 
writer, that “a tradition will soon be established in Princeton which 
will lead every bright man to look forward with eagerness to these 
intellectual treats.” Prof. Young tells something of the new Spectro- 
scope, and the gift to the Art Museum of a copy of the valuable “ Nurem- 
burg Chronicle” is mentioned. Scientific and literary papers follow. 


The best thing in the last “Literary Number” of The Wellesley Prelude 
is the Esssy on “Scandinavian Folk-Lore.” There is something very 
pleasing, which arises both from the picturesque character of the subject 
under consideration, and the grace of its treatment. The Prelude hasa 
perennial frontispiece entitled “The Stammerer’s Friend,” upon the 
possession of which we congratulate the editors. 


“The Portals of Desire,” in The Vassar Miscellany is an allegory, which 
reminds one, not in thought but in style, of Dickens’s “The Child’s 
Dream of a Star.” The story is prettily told. 


The essay, or rather oration, on Parnell, in The Virginia University 
Magazine, is interesting, and is a fair and somewhat eloquent presenta- 
tion of the great Irishman’s character. “The Castle Hope” is a strange 
medley of ideas contained in “The Haunted Palace,” “Annabel Lee,” 
and “ The Fall of the House of Usher.” This similarity to Poe is especially 
noticeable in such lines as “ In the brightest of our valleys,” and “ Down 
by the sounding sea.” 


CHRISTMAS. 


List to the wild winds that whistle and whirl 
Round through the darkening streets ! 

Now to the heavens they rapidly hurl 

Snow-flakes in flying clouds, quickly now curl 
Down into eddying sheets. 


Look in yon window, how happy and bright 
Blazes the great Christmas fire ! 

Santa Claus came in the depth of the night 

With footsteps so nimble and fingers so light 
Those joyful hearts to inspire. 


— Vale Courant. 
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TWO FACES. 


A dream of swirling shadows. From the crowd 

Of surging spectres, two swift shapes drew near. 

Of one the face was calm. Eyes stern and clear 
As Truth’s. From their sad gaze I shrank; and bowed 
My head abashed—I scarce knew why! Low-browed, 
. The other face. Lips twisted in a sneer 

That seemed familiar. Strange !—And then for fear 
I shrieked. The lean lips writhed and laughed aloud. 


** Now who art thou? Andthou? Seek not to hide 
Thy names, strange ghosts! Speak! Speak?’’ Thyself,” one sighed, 
“ Thine own true self, am I. And dost though feign 
To know me not?” Lean lips apart set wide 
The other laughed. ‘‘ Thy other self,”’ it cried, 
“ Am I,”"—And still it laughed, and laughed again. 
—Trinity Tablet. 


ALYSOUN. 
AFTER THE EARLY ENGLISH. 


Her haire is like the redde, redde golde, 
Her face is faire to see, 

Her brow is bounde in linen folde— 
Never she looks at me. 


She dwelleth in the gude, greene woode, 
An holie nunne is she 

She looketh on the Holie Roode— 
Never she looks at me. 


Her name, I watte, is Alysoun, 
Dear name of melodie. 

Most like a trill in mavis’s tune— 
Never she looks at me. 


Oh, Alysoun, why dost thou weare 
That gowne so grey of blee? 

It is not fitte for one so faire— 
Never she looks at me. 


Blow, southern winde, and woode waxe greene ! 
I would I were a tree, 
To climb and clasp her window. screene— 


Then she woulde looke at me. 
—Wellesley Prelude. 


HEARTLESS. 


I’m heartless, you say, 
But am I to blame? 
I'll explain if I may 
On a fair summer day 
You stole it away, 
With love all aflame. 
I’m heartless, you say, 


But am I to blame ? 
— The Unit. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3 Vous. $3. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s 
Sons.) 

This edition, issued in the Knickerbocker Nugget Series, is one of the 
prettiest of all the holiday publications. The power of the Arabian 
Nights as a collection of stories is seen in the fact, that “for nearly two 
centuries children have marveled at the wonders of the Eastern fairy- 
land, and readers of mature years have delighted in the pictures of 
Arabian Society which the ‘Thousand and one Nights’ unfold.” The 
tales selected by the editor are those of a representative character. A 
glossary of Arabic words is prefixed to the first volume, and each volume 
is illustrated by two photogravures. As to the entire set of “ Nuggets,” 
nothing more dainty has ever been presented to a book-loving public. 


FRIENDSHIP, CICERO—BACON—EMERSON. $2. (Caicaco: ALBERT, 
Scorr & Co.) 

The essays of three masters upon the subject of Friendship have been 
collected into an attractive little book, in white and gold binding. The 
“De Amicitia” is translated by Cyrus R. Edmonds, and each of the essays 
is prefaced by two or three well-chosen quotations. There is a portrait 
of each author. The worth of the book from a literary and philosophic 
standpoint will be universally understood. The paper is heavy. The 
binding is all that could be desired from an esthetic point of yiew. 


“DARKNESS AND DAWN.” By Frepsric W. Farrar. $2.00. (New 
York: Lonemans, Green & Co.) 

The historic novel has a place of its own in literature. Since Lytton, 
Kingsley and Lew Wallace have painted with such force and truthfulness 
the life of that wondrous era of Roman civilization, of which knowing so 
much we still realize so little, the status of historic fiction has been 
assured, and its educating influence fully recognized. In “ Darkness and 
Dawn” the great English churchman has followed in the footsteps of 
these great novelists and has presented a picture not only of intense 
interest, but of the greatest historic value. Here, in vivid detail, are 
depicted all the vice and debanchery of the Emperer Nero. We knew 
the dry facts before; here we are brought into flesh and blood contact 
with the miserable ambition ot Aggripina—the shamelessnes, the extrava- 
gance, the foppery, the cruelty of the Roman court. Skillfully contrasted 
with this dark picture is the dawn of Christianity. The silver threads 
of light from the hills of Judea have, even at this blackest period, begun 
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to penetrate the corruption of Rome, and in the characters of Driesmus 
and Pudeus and Pomponia the author shows the influence of the new 
religion upon the naturally noble Roman mind. The book is a faithful- 
representation of the life of that day, and if it lacks the dramatic cast 
of Ben Hur, the philosophical depth of Hypatia, or the strong indi- 
vidualities of the last days of Pompei, its clear and vivid style, together 
with its delineation of character, make it a book not only of interest but 
importance. It is neatly bound, and printed in large type, making a 
substantial and handsome volume. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL. By Lapy Durrerin. (New York: D 
Appeton & Co.) 

The Journal is thoroughly readable. There is something very attrac- 
tive in the way in which Lady Dufferin sees things; in her exceedingly 
bright and pleasant manner of recording them. That she is a woman, 
an English woman, is visible in every paragraph. As an English 
woman she writes, and in the naiveté of the author lies much of the 
Journal’s peculiar charm. The period covered is the time of Lord 
Dufferin’s Governor-Generalship in Canada, 1872-78. The story of a 
visit to New York and Boston, and afterward of a journey through some 
of the Western States, gives occasion for Lady Dufferin to express her 
opinions as to our society and institutions. This she does without 
reserve. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir Epwin Arnotp. (Boston: Roserts 
BrorHeERs.) 

Princeton students remember with pleasure the recent visit of Sir 
Edwin Arnold, and the pleasant evening which they énjoyed listening 
to his readings. In view of this fact, we are glad to call to their atten- 
tion the edition of the author’s greatest poem, which is before us. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Sir Edwin. The volume is a handsome one 
and the illustrations are in truly Oriental style, being taken from ancient 
Buddhist sculptures and frescoes. 


THE PERFUME HOLDER. A Persian Love Porm. By Craven Lane- 
stroTH Berrs. (Loaturiretp & Fircnu: New York.) 

This is a faithful portrayal of a romance set among the interesting 
scenes and life of the orient. But though there is a wonderful fidelity 
to the eastern matter in this charming and pathetic story, there is that 
perfect adherence to the spirit of romantic Persia always so much to be 
admired. Mr. Betts has, too, maintained fully that same melody for 
verse which is seen so notably in his “Songs from Beranger.” “The 
Perfume Holder” is rendered, in addition, a very desirable book by the 
beautiful holiday costume in which it appears. 
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SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM. By Epear Fawoerr. (New Yorx: 
Funk & WaGNatis Company. 

Open that.blue-covered volume. There in large type on very white 
paper is a lot of verse written in all varieties of metre to suit a range of 
subjects from “ Bartholdi Statue ” to “ Illegitimacy.” 

The collection is called Songs of Doubt and Dream. It is, title and all, 
modern poetry. A man gives us in metre and rhyme some of his thoughts 
and fancies—not a remarkable man, but a thoroughly modern man, a 
city man who reads the newspapers every morning and as he wrote many 
of these verses was within hearing of the creaking brakes of the “L” . 
road. This modern man has, perhaps, read a deal of agnostic philosophy, 
has talked with a number of friends and has looked about him and seen 
the appalling, the unaccountable wickedness of a great city, and has con- 
cluded that the old-fashioned way of thinking, as of writing, is all delu- 
sion, and casts it aside. But he cannot cast aside the instinct for religion, 
and he does not furnish this craving (which he shares with his fellows 
and cannot prevent) any solid substitute. Yet he is not satisfied with 
the old. This is the source of his songs of doubt. 

Again, he fancies a better-working and more beautiful arrangement of 
the universe. He was thinking of this when doubt first entered his 
head. Most of his dreams are not very lovable nor even extraordinary. 
They are such as we would expect from a modern man and the author 
of the doubts. 

Now there are other lines in the book which are neither Songs of 
Doubt nor Songs of Dream. Indeed, they are not even songs. They are 
only voices or wails of the real. The modern city man sees—he can’t 
help seeing—the hovels and the dens of wickedness. All this horror 
and hopelessness he had in mind when he began to doubt, and the oppo- 
site when he wrote some of his dreams. And of this itself he writes 
many lines. Such bitter, revolting realism it is, that we who are still 
young and don’t want our ideals to be torn away from us faster than they 
are naturally going, throw down the book and ask as we turn our gaze 
up at ragged-edged Tennyson and Shelly, “Is this Poetry?” 

And then we remember that it is very near 1892 and that the book is 
published by a very good company, and that it is printed on excellent 
paper, that its author has somewhat of a reputation, and that it has a 
catchy title—and yes, will suit the popular taste and will sell. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MORALITY. (Boston: Siiver, 
Burperr & Co.) 

President Brown has given us a fresh and vigorous treatment of an 
old subject. His Principles and Practice of Morality is a concise but com- 
prehensive effort at explaining ethical phenomena. To our view he has 
succeeded admirably, better even than more pretentious writers like 
Sidgwick, Bradley, Spencer, Green and Martineau. He takes the in- 
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tuitional view of the science as contrasted with the historical and evolu- 
tional school, both of which lead inevitably into utilitarianism. We 
cannot, however, quite agree that the genetic question as to the origin 
of the moral consciousness is an irrelevant issue in the science of Ethics; 
since, in the first place, moral consciousness cannot, as an effect, transcend 
its avowed natural causes, and would therefore be itself a natural product, 
and since, in the second place, if it be only a natural product, we have 
no reason to suppose that it is a finished product—it may go on evolving 
and become in the distant future something utterly different from what 
it now is, which means, of course, the substitution of relative, for 
immutable laws of moral conduct. 





THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE, OR CAUSES OF CHANGE IN ANI- 
MAL FORMS. By Hussarp Winsiow Mircuevt, M.D. $1.75. (New 
Yorxk: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

This work purposes to evolve life from the protoplasmic cell through 
protozoans, fishes, reptiles, marsupials, mammals, the higher apes, and 
finally man, and to show the causes of these successive changes in the 
organisms. It treats of the subject, as one would suppose, coming from 
a physician, from the physiological standpoint. But the writer is 
eminenly conversant with the best and acknowledged ideas on geological 
matters. His many years travel has, too, aided him in bringing forth 
some new discoveries. He advances original and interesting ideas on 
the Arctic Archipelago, the bridge of land at Behring Strait, and at the 
Windward Islands, the connection of Australia and Asia, and the forma- 
tion of the Straits of Magellan. 


MENTAL SUGGESTION. By Dr. J. OcHorowicz, Transtatep By J. 
FitzGeraLp. (New York: Humsorr Pusuisarne Co.) 


As regards the matter of this work, in the way of hypothesis and 
generalization, Dr. Ochorowicz’s thoughts are full of interest. Outside 
of Dr. Albert Moll’s study on Hypnotism, which carefully examines its 
phenomena and traces its bearings upon philosophy, medicine and law, 
this work on mental suggestion is perhaps the most valuable recently 
published in America upon this general subject. The writer, like Dr. 
Moll, recognizes that pathological states, such as the somnambulic or 
hypnotic, must, and can, be explained by the same psychical or psycho- 
physical laws as account for our experience in ordinary waking states. 
The laws of association, as Dr. Ochorowicz remarks, are merely rough, 
abstract formulae, which, by no means, give the full mechanism of our 
subtle and complicated soul-life. And, as this mechanism becomes bet- 
ter understood, it grows increasingly plain that hypnotic states are not 
different in kind from mental conditions, but simply that certain psy- 
chical forces are then operative to a greater degree than at other times- 
What these psychical forces, or motions (because a force when explained 
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may be expressed in terms of motion,) are, is the question which Dr. 
Ochorowicz undertakes to answer. And this answer be sums up in the 
phrase, mental suggestion. We, therefore, ask what are the elements in 
mental suggestion? Is the relation of the hypnotizer to the hypnotized 
as that of two unconscious mechanisms—like Leibnitz’s two clocks 
which tick in pre-established harmony—in which similar outward and 
inward conditions produce in the two minds similar associations of ideas 
and sensations? Or is there a direct action of mind upon mind, through 
“a true perception of thought by intermediation of external signs?” 
Moreover, is there a transmission, always indirect, of vibrations produced 
by the thought itself? Dr. Ochorowicz, with much array of hypothesis, 
answers these two latter questions in the affirmative. Being a deter- 
minist, he broadens the theory of the conservation of energy by what 
he calls the law of reversibility, s0 as to include the transformation of 
thought waves into waves of sound, heat or light. In this discussion, of 
course, Dr. Ochorowicz aims to keep within the scientific sphere; and 
does not commit himself either to an idealistic or materialistic conception 
as to the ultimate constitution of things. 

In thus carrying his determinism theory into the dubious sphere of 
hypnotic phenomena, Dr. Ochorowicz seeks to reclaim it from occultism 
and magic; and to transform so-called spiritualism into a science, just as 
astrology and alchemy have been metamorphosed into astronomy and 
chemistry. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Ernest Lavisse. TRans- 
LATED BY CHARLES Gross. (New Yorke: Lonemans, Green & Co.) 


Here we have 172 pages, printed in large, handsome type, and yet 
within these limited boundaries is material enough for a three-volume 
history. We cannot but congratulate the talented author on the concise 
manner in which he has treated his vast and widely ramifying subject. 
This, indeed, is a difficult task; to present, in a few fitly-chosen words, 
the historical results of centuries, to sum up in a chapter the character- 
istics of a period about which there is so much controversy as the middle 
ages, and show the influence it has had upon succeeding generations. 
To do this requires a mind keenly alive to historical prospective, an 
intellect capable of weighing evidence pro and con, and deciding between 
the generic and essential on the one hand, and the phenomenal and 
temporary on the other. These qualities M. Lavisse possesses to an 
eminent degree, and when we close his book we have in our mind’s eye 
a picture in outline of the history of Europe, for which we extend to him 
our heartfelt thanks. The translation, by Mr. Gross, is an able and 
scholarly effort. 


BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. $3.50. 
(New York: A.S. Barnzs & Co.) 

Those of us who were so fortunate as to study Barnes’ smaller history 

in our school days will remember its attractiveness even to a school boy. 
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Our National history is treated in the same general manner in the larger 
volume as in the smaller one, but, of course, much more fully. There 
are five epochs considered, namely, the Period before the Revolution, 
the Revolution, the Constitutional period, the Civil War and the New 
Era. Events are mentioned in chronological order. Thisisa “ popular” 
history in every sense of the word, and is, therefore, filled with interest- 
ing anecdotes. Poems or songs of the time under consideration are 
occasionally introduced. The volume is a large one of nearly 700 pages: 
and is profusely illustrated. The frontispiece is an engraving from a 
portrait of Washington by Sharpless. The history extends to the pres- 
ent administration. 


THE FRENCH IN AMERICA. A Transiation sy THomas WILLIAM 
BaLcH, FROM THE Frencn oF Tuomas Batcu. (PHILADELPHIA: 
Porter & CoarTss.) 

Every American will look with interest toward this French history of 
the American Independence. It is a very valuable work, authenticated 
as it is by the best of references, many of which are now published for 
the first time. The “active and glorious part” France took in this war 
is attributed to the hereditary animosity against England, the philo- 
sophical spirit then prevailing at the Court, and finally its own interests, 
which led it at first to encourage discontent, and then to aid the Ameri- 
cans with diplomacy, money, fleets and soldiers. This work is marked by 
that judicial spirit so essential to any great historic work. For instance, 
while La Fayfette is relieved of that fickleness of motive or of character 
of which he has sometimes been accused, there is no less an endeavor 
to free Washington from any charges of cruelty or unfairness which 
some testimony named would seem to indicate. This French view of 
the “times that tried men’s souls,” when our forefathers were fighting 
for their national aliars and fires, and especially the French participa- 
tion in it, is a subject which interests every true American. 


HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. By Georce Bancrort. 
$1.00. (New York: Rospert Bonner’s Sons.) 

Perhaps the critics are right when they tell us that Mr. Bancroft is 
not one of the great historians of the world ; perhaps the estimate which 
excludes him from the company of such masters, in the sphere of his- 
torical literature, as Thucydides, Gibbon, Von Ranke and Guizot is 
correct, but be that as it may, we are sure that there are few bits of 
descriptive writing in the whole realm of world literature more graphic 
and interesting than the account of the “‘ Battle of Lake Erie,” which 
lies before us. 

This battle is one of which we, as Americans, are justly proud. Our 
hearts thrill with patriotic emotion whenever we hear of the heroic 
struggle of our fathers against the British that sunny autumn day eighty 
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years ago, and the highest praise we can give to Bancroft’s account of 
the fight is that it does justice to its noble subject. 

At the end of the volume are several of Bancroft’s miscellaneous 
papers, while the whole is prefaced by an appreciative sketch of the 
author’s “ Life and Writings ” from the pen of Oliver Dyer. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. By Samvuet Apams Drake. Decisive 
Events iv American History Serres. (Boston: Lee & SHepHarp. 
A carefully prepared monograph on a subject of the very highest inter- 
est. This little volume is well worth reading to any one. It isshort and 
concise, and leaves the reader with an exceedingly clear picture of the 
great battle before his mind. The well-known, pleasant style of the 
author serves to impart an even greater charm to the ever-increasing 
glamour that hangs about the story of a great struggle like that which 
was fought at Gettysburg. The descriptions are vivid and are reinforced 
by several charts or diagrams. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By Horatio O. Lapp. $1.50. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lornrop Company.) 

“The Story of New Mexico” is the seventh of the volumes which are 
to make up “The Story of the States” series. It carries us from those 
always fascinating speculations as to aboriginal inbabitants, through the 
romance of Spanish conqnest aod colonization and of Indian life and 
warfare, the American occupation, and the subsequent development of 
the people along the lines of material prosperity, religion and education, 
down to the present political situation. The author, for ten years, was 
engaged in planting educational! institutions among the various classes of 
the people and has, therefore, been able to avail himself of abundant 
material from which to construct his story. His work has been well 
done. The book is fully illustrated and is of great interest throughout, 
treating as it does of a strange country, where the mysterious for so long 
has had its dwelling place and about whose history there is so much of 
adventure and of romance. 


OUR COUNTRY. Revisep Epition. By Rev. Jostan Strona. 60c. (NEw 
York: Toe Baxer & Taytor Co.) 


Everybody remembers what a sensation this book created a few years 
ago. It has contained themes for sermons by the thousand, and orations 
innumerable. It has proven itself the friend of the College man, who 
has to write whether he will or no, and all will be glad to welcome this 
edition (the one-hundred-and-fortieth thousand), based, as far as possible» 
upon the census of 1890. The book is worthy of the success which it 
has achieved. It tells us what a glorious land we possess. We have 
always believed that our country is large; when we read Dr. Strong’s 
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geographical comparisons our heads swim. He presents very strikingly 
national perils, and points out our individual duties as Americans, in 
facing the foes which threaten us. In the edition before us important 
matter has been added to every chapter, except one, and a new chapter 
has been introduced upon perils to the public schools. We are glad to 
hear from Dr. Strong that “the outlook is distinctly brighter than it was 
a half dozen years ago,” and feel sure that one of the greatest encourage- 
ments to-day is that so many thousand volumes of “Our Country” are 
being read by the people. 


AFRICA AND AMERICA. By Atex. CrumMeE.i. (SPRINGFIELD, Mass. : 
Witter & Co.) 


The author of this book, a colored man himself, is rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Washington, D.C., and has, of course, the colored man’s inter- 
ests very near his heart. The volume consists of a series of sixteen 
addresses and discourses on various questions concerning the colored 
race. In it we have the race problem in America, and the disposition of 
our negro population by African colonization, discussed from an intelli- 
gent negro’s standpoint. It contains much of geographical and physical 
interest with regard to the Dark Continent, and gives a very clear con- 
ception of the Americo-African Republic of Liberia, its obstacles and 
outlook. The high intellectual and rhetorical character of the addresses 
is a standing rebuke to those who deny the possibilities of the colored 
race. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DELUSIONS. $1.50. A Discussion 
oF THE Casg FoR Protection. By Artuur B, anp Henry FarQuHar. 
(New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


At the present time, in spite of the efforts of many Republicans to 
force the unlimited coinage of silver on the Democratic party as a para- 
mount issue in National politics, the one all-important, all-absorbing. 
question is: Shall we continue in our present policy of high protection, 
or shall we lower our tariff as much as possible, with a view to probable 
ultimate Free Trade? There are sociological, educational and religious 
problems in abundance to be dealt with, but we must first clear the 
ground of the Tariff question. Indeed, so important is it that many men 
think that, by following the advice of the author of this book, we 
should, in all probability, lighten to a very great extent the gravity of 
many other social problems, notably the Labor question. 

Mr. A. B. Farquhar has not attempted to make any extensive dis- 
coveriesin Political Economy. He has, however, brought the experience 
of a practical business man to bear on the question of Free Trade vs. 
Protection. He has set forth the case in an exceedingly clear, forcible 
and, we think, fair manner—not being moved thereto, as he tells us, by 
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political affiliations. His illustrations are very apt indeed, and exceed- 
ingly striking and plain. 

Many valuable comparative statistics are contributed by the author’s 
brother, Mr. Henry Farquhar. 


SHORT STORIES IN LITERATURE. By Hamitron Wricat Masts. 
(New York: Dopp, Mgap & Company.) 

Mr. Mabie has given us a volume that teems with suggestiveness. 
Truly, as he says in his preface, “each chapter might be elaborated into 
avolume.” It is our regret that the studies are so short. Nevertheless 
such a book is as books should be, an incentive to deeper research into 
the “large and invaluable mass of books of literary scholarship.” One 
cannot help feeling the truth of the graceful paragraphs contained 
between the covers of Mr. Mabie’s new volume. Every student of liter- 
ature should read these studies. They will increase his knowledge, 
sharpen his tastes, and above all give him a model of beautiful English 


literary style. 


WRITERS AND READERS. By Grorcz Brrseck Hitz. $1.75. (New 
York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

The lectures before us are worth the reading. They are certainly 
pleasant reading, and their tone is healthy. It may be the author, in 
his consideration of the period in which we are living, looks a little on 
the dark side of things, and yet we feel the deep truth which underlies 
his words, and can sympathize, not altogether, but very largely, in his 
sorrow for the absence of the imaginative, the spiritual. Dr. Hill is a 
lover of the classic age. He mourns its absence in the presence of that 
which is more practical. Lectures I-IV. are concerned with “ Revolu- 
tions in Literary Taste,” and the concluding ones with “The Study of 
Literature as a Part of Education.” We feel that the book may be 
pleasantly and profitably attended to. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW BOOK. By Txomas Went- 
wortH Hiaernson. (Boston: Lez & SHEpparp.) 

In this book Mr. Higginson takes a hopeful and unbiassed view of the 
past achievements and future possibilities of American literature. He 
says, however, and very truly, that if we wish to get the best out of our 
own literary genius we must learn to “‘ to take ourselves seriously,” and 
attach some importance and value to our own work. Says Tolstoi: “Les 
senles nations qui aient de ’ avenir, les senles qu’ on puisse nommer historiques, 
sout celles qui sentent l'importance et le valeur de lear institutions.” If we will 
only think for a moment of the probable future influence of the Ameri- 
can civilization upon that of the world, we shall readily grasp the import- 
ance of taking ourselves and our literature seriously. Emerson brought 
us out of the Colonial period. Already there appear many details in 
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which America has the advantage of the mother country. “The ten- 
dency of the American literary style is to the finer methods, quicker 
repartées, and more delicate turns” which characterize the French. 
English writers, in their insular pride in what they call strength, persist 
in thinking that the only manly method is a knock-down blow. Asa 
result, we are steadily drawing away from them in the delicacy of shades 
of expression and in lightness of touch. Oui il u’ya point de délicates, il 
wya point de littérature. Again, in America, works of the dime-novel 
character, such as those from the pen of Rider Haggard, are not taken 
seriously—are not reckoned as literature. In England, on the contrary, 
they are gravely, if not favorably, discussed at some length in the leading 
Reviews and considered as really additions to literature as literature. 

Altogether, the strong Americanism and pleasing literary style of the 
author make the book a very delightful one and leave the reader ina 
pleasant mood. 









































MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. TranstaTep By 
Mrs. Ancus Haut. Vor. IV. $2.50. (New Yor«: G. P. Purnam’s 
Sons.) 

As our readers will have noticed, G. P. Putnam’s Sons have been pub- 
lishing a set of memoirs of the famous M. de Talleyrand. The fourth 

* yolume is now before us. It treats of the Revolution of 1830, and is as 
replete with historical information and allusion as its predecessors, 
though it must be confessed that a series of letters is somewhat monoto- 
nous. Yet, while this work appears necessarily in an epistolary form, 
it is valuable not only on account of the insight into Talleyrand’s per- 
sonal character, but also because of the lights and aids to interpretations 

it throws on the tempestuous times in the history of France from 1830 

to 1832. France is very fortunate in having such a commentary on so 

important a period in her history. 


THE ART TEACHING OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G.CoLiInewoop, 
M.A. $1.50. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


Ruskin’s works are so numerous, and cover such a vast range of sub- 
jects, that it is practically impossible for the ordinary student to master 
them; nor is there any single work which contains a summary of his 
teaching. To the ordinary reader they present the appearance of a series 
of very prolix works, having slight connection with one another, often 
contradictory and agreeing most evidently in that they approach their 
subject from the standpoint of the artist. Mr. Collingwood believes that 
Ruskin had a philosophy of art, and his book is an attempt to formulate 
it. In the first chapter we find the statement that a theistic philosophy 
is not now possible, since science has driven God out of the universe 
and the soul out of man. Inasmuch as Ruskin is so thoroughly theistic 
in his philosophy, and so practically Christian in his teaching, we are 
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prepared for an unsympathetic treatment. But we are happily disap- 
pointed, and are led to suspect that Mr. Collingwood has done for Ruskin 
what Turner is believed to have said that Ruskin did for him—found 
deeper truth in his work than he himself had suspected was there. The 
numerous and conspicuous inconsistencies of Ruskin’s writings disap- 
pear in these pages, and we have presented a complete and consistent 
system, which is broad enough te include all Ruskin’s excursions into 
the territory of political economy, religion, geology, botany and history. 
The work is written in good literary style and is, perhaps, of more value 
to the art student than are Ruskin’s works themselves. 


GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. By Otiver Dyer. $1.00. (NEw 
Yorx: Rosert Bonner’s Sons.) 

Andrew Jackson is one of the most striking characters that has 
appeared on the stage of American history. A man of indomitable will, 
he won his way from the lowest poverty to the highest position in the 
state. His fiery, untamable spirit would not let him sit idly by while 
others were reaping honors in the thick of life’s fray, and his great ruling 
motive, in whatever business or movement he was engaged, was to make 
himself the leader. 

He had his faults, of course—such men always have—he was narrow _ 
and extreme and perhaps bigoted, but yet we cannot withhold our 
admiration from the magnificent personality which left such an impress 
on its day and generation. 

Mr. Dyer, the author of the “ Life of Andrew Jackson” that we have 
now in hand, isa bit of a hero-worshipper, and we feel all through his 
book that he is a little inclined to make a demi-god of what is to us only 
a@ man, with many and great human frailties and weaknesses. 

Still the volume is an interesting one and we close it with the feeling 
that we have done well to read it. 


JOHN RUSKIN: HIS LIFE AND TEACHING. By J. MarsHatu 
Marner. (New York: Freperick Warne & Co.) 

This little work is a most graceful non-critical outline of Ruskin’s life 
and teachings. It discusses first his traits of character due to ancestry, 
disposition and education, and then, after treating of his “early and 
artistic efforts,” recounts judicially his two periods of literary activity. 
The subsequent chapters arrange most successfully Ruskin’s teachings 
with reference to Social Science, Education, Art and Political Economy. 
The last chapters are upon the moral influence of his writings and his 
future rank as a writer anda teacher. Though Ruskin devoted himself 
to art, social and economic questions, it is justly shown that his authority 
as a teacher is not in any way restricted to their respective spheres. For 
his writings combine on all subjects the “ prophetic and poetic elements, 
putting before us what we are to do and what we are to love.” But his 
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future rank will be determined by his influence on art and by his clear 
and spiritual method of regarding truth. The book is written in a truly 
easy literary style. This library color of its style is well adapted to incite 
such an interest as to make it a prelude for more detailed study in Rus- 
kin’s works. 





ROBERT FULTON, HIS LIFE AND ITS RESULTS. By Rossrr H. 
Taourston. (New York: Dopp, Mgap & Company.) 


It requires quite a stretch of the imagination to casually glance at the 
early experiments for steam navigation—mere tubs with their very 
simple machinery all exposed, and then suddenly behold the comfort- 
able “ocean hotels” of to-day, moving so gracefully and with such 
apparent ease from continent tocontinent. This book traces the develop- 
ment of steam navigation from its very beginnings to its latest improve- 
ments, and shows the signal service rendered by Fulton as an inventor 
and his prominence as a “ Maker of America.” 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, THE ABOLITIONIST. By ArcnisaLp 
’ H. Griwxe. (New York: Tas Funk & WaGnatis Company.) 


There have been few men in the history of our country whose story is 
better entitled to our attention than that of William Lloyd Garrison. 
He was what is often called a man of oneidea. And a grand idea it was, 
that of liberating several millions of his fellow men who were held in 
bondage. From the part which he took in the abolition movement we 
can draw many a lesson of unflinching courage and patriotism and 
unswerving allegiance to truth. The story of such a life cannot but do 
an enormous amount of good. Its high ideals serve as beacons tosmaller 
and weaker men. It isa “higher education” in itself. We follow the 
development of Mr. Garrison’s great character through the fire of early 
poverty and hardship to the time when he feels the first call to his cru- 
sade, first against liquor, then against slavery. From then on, through 
the long years of philanthropic endeavor to the end, the story of William 
Lloyd Garrison is full of interest to every serious American reader. 


SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. By W. E. Grirris. (New York: Dopp 
Meap & Co.) 


It is natural in the history of a country that a few great names should 
occupy a prominent position, while many most excellent but more hum- 
ble persons are forgotten. We forget them, and fail to render to them 
the praise which they often deserve. For this reason we are pleased to 
see the life of the great Indian trader. The role he played among the 
“makers” of this country was an interesting one. We know the story 
of his battles, but the author shows us the man, acting, living, laboring 
with and for the Indians of the Six Nations. 
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SERMONS. By Howarp Crospy. (New York: A. D. F. Ranpoips 
& Co.) 

Whatever their opinions as to Dr. Crosby’s views might be, men re- 
spected and honored the pastor whose fervid piety and fearless patriotism 
made his city and even his nation feel asif they had suffered a loss 
when he died. While the printed page is not the living preacher, it, 
nevertheless, may catch something of the spirit of the man. We have 
before us twenty-two discourses by Dr. Crosby, printed directly from his 
manuscripts without correction or revision. The sermons are simple, 
practical, helpful, and are issued in excellent form in a volume of two 
hundred and forty-six pages. 


THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY. By Henry Drummonp. 35c, 
(New York: James Porr & Co.) 

Professor Drummond needs no introduction to Princeton students. It 
is with pleasure that we announce in the same series with “ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” “ Pax Vobiscum,” etc., “ The Programme of Chris- 
tianity,” an address upon Isaiah 61: 1-3. After the introduction the 
author takes up “The Founding of the Society,” i. ¢., the “ Kingdom of 
dod,” “The Programme of the Society” and the “Machinery of the 
Society.” 


THE CAUSE OF THEICE AGE. By Sir Rosert Batt. (New Yor«: 
D. Appieton & Co.) 

Written in a clear and vigorous style, we find a volume containing 
touches of nature and beauties of description, so that we may discover 
in it not only instruction, but much that can interest. There is some- 
thing strangely fascinating about the old geological ages. We long to 
know how things were. It is the sphere of such a book as the one before 
us to tell us what can be known. Perbaps the most interesting chapter 
is the one entitled “The Records Left by the Ice.” 


A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. By Max O’Rett. $2.00. (New York: 
CassELL Pusiisaine Company.) 

Max O’Rell has already introduced himself to this country, and in the 
present work gives his experience during the American lecture tour in 
1890. It is unnecessary to say that these experiences are amusing. The 
author’s attitude throughout is very kindly towards America, and most 
of his humor is of such a kindly nature that we can laugh with him at 
our own expense. He sometimes descends, however, to the vulgar, and 
the rather sneering tone toward preachers and churches and religious 
subjects seems uncalled for. The volume is illustrated by E. W. Kemble, 
and the artist has caught the spirit of his subject. The narrative through- 
out is bright and entertaining, and in its own way even suggestive. The 
book is most attractive in appearance. 
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THE OLD STONE HOUSE AND OTHER STORIES. By Anna Katu- 
ARINE Green. $1.00. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


While not possessing the power of “The Leavenworth Case,” “The 
Old Stone House” is not by any means devoid of interest. It reminds 
one of “ The Fall of the House of Usher,” and carries with it much of 
the same trembling fascination which Poe’s story contains. There are 
four shorter stories following the principal one, namely, “A Memorable 
Night,” “The Black Cross,” “A Mysterious Case,” and “Shall He Wed 
Her?” 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. By Groraz MacDonaxp. 50c. 
(New York: D. Aprpteron & Co.) 


The high character of George Mac Donald’s fiction is too well known 
to need any commendation. In the above novel the author has well 
succeeded in concealing the plot under a shadow; but at last, as the sun- 
light of truth is caused to shine through, the shadow flees and the plot 
is cleverly opened, somewhat contrary to the reader’s expectation, but 
nevertheless, to his entire satisfaction. The work is rich in philosophic 
thought and quotable paszages. 


THE TRAGEDY OF IDA NOBLE. By W. Cuarx Russeut. 50c. 
(New York: Appiteton & Co.) 


The interest that is excited in the first chapter is sustained throughout 
the eight that follow. Mr. Russell is eminently a popular writer. His 
novels are full of adventure, while there is a flavor of sea life about them 
that is refreshing. Though entirely free from anything that even tends 
to sensationalism, Clark Russell never allows his reader to yawn over 
his pages. This is the chief characteristic of the novel before us. 


A WIDOWER INDEED. By Ruopa Broventon anp ELIZABETH 
Bistanp. 50c. (New Yor«: D. Aprieton & Co.) 


A story beginning with a funeral and ending with a suicide is naturally 
rather sombre in tone. Such is the one before us. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC FOR 1892. 50c. (New York: Tue 
Scovitt & Apams Co.) 


As might be expected, this Annual is an accurate record of photogra- 
phy and its recent advances in methods, apparatus and novelties. There 
are numerous illustrations, some of which are well worth looking at. 
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The following books are on our table, and will be fally noticed next 
month : 


LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS. By James Russert Lowetu. (Boston: 
Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co.) 


ODES, LYRICS AND SONNETS. By James Russeit Lowe. (Boston: 
Hoveuton, Mirruun & Co.) 


THE BURNING OF ROME; A STORY OF THE DAYS OF NERO. 
By Aurrep J. Cuurcn. $1.00. (New York: Macmitian & Co.) 


A GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY, FOR GENERAL READERS. By 
L. CampBett. $1.50. (New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


THE SONGS OF SAPPHO. Transiatep sy J. Eassy Smirn. $1.00. 
(Wasuineton, D..C.: Stormont & Jackson.) 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. By F. Vincent anp A. E. Lancaster, 
(New York: Funk & WaGwnatts Co.) 











